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A PIECE OF LITERATURE 


THE DELIVERANCE 


A Romance of the Virginia-Tobacco Fields 
By ELLEN GLASGOW 


ag ae : No. modern American 
Be novelist has come closer to 
the largeness and profundity 
of George Eliot's work than 
has Miss Glasgow in this 
novel. _ It is an exceedingly 
dramatic story of the devel- 
opment of a human soul 
through suffering, the back- 
ground being the Virginia 
tobacco country, and the 
dominating motives love and 
caste prejudice. It is the 
most important fiction of this 
season. and of many years ; 
“and its strength is lighted 
W here the * po" white trash’” lives by humor, true perception, 
and real romantic feeling. 























By the author of 
“‘ The Battle- 
Ground” and 

"= ** The Voice of 
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GEORGE E. WOODBERRY 


Boox News Portrait, No. 209 
Vor. 22. No. 258. Feervary, 1904 
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Have you seen 


“Book News” 


Latest Offer 
? 


To anyone obtaining 3 yearly subscriptions to 
“Book News,” at 50 cents each, will be given /vee one 
year's subscription, beginning with January, plus the 
November and December numbers. The Educational 
Course will be complete from November on, the exhaus- 
tion of the September and October issues having neces- 
sitated the reprinting of the first two installments, 

Book NEws is a coming magazine. Within the 
last year it has grown immensely. Within the coming 
year it will greatly widen in range, to include many topics 
of general interest and importance. 


Send for your subscription wow / 


John Wanamaker 
Philadelphia New York 
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”" FEBRUARY FICTION *™ 


THE ISSUE. By George Morgan. 


he long-expected story by the author of ‘¢ John Littlejohn, of J.,”’ will fully satisfy all anticipations. Mr. 
Morgan has produced a book of which it may be said that, without question, it is; more notable in pro- 
portions, in descriptive powers, and in pictures of our great men than any piece of American fiction for many 
years. It has a love story of singular depth and sweetness. 
Illustrated. 1t2mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50 


THE HEART OF LYNN. By Mary Stewart Cutting. 


he thousands who have read and re-read ‘* Littke Women’’ will want, every one of them, to read ‘* The 
Heart of Lynn.’’ Without suggesting in any way Miss Alcott’s famous book, Mrs. Cutting’s story has 
about it much of the same charm of naturalness and buoyancy and the atmosphere of fresh, vigorous young 
life. Mrs. Cutting is already well known by her ‘* Little Stories of Married Life.’’ 
Illustrated. r2mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50 


CADETS OF GASCONY. By Burton E. Stevenson. 


M" Weyman himself does not write a better story of the French ** blade’’ than Burton E. Stevenson, whose 
** At Odds with the Regent’’ and other books have earned for him an enviable reputation. There is 
adventure and lovemaking on every page of this new book. It is romance of the sort that keeps one wide 
awake and never loses its grasp on the interest. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50 


A FAILURE. By Charles Bloomingdale, Jr. 


r., Miss, and Mrs.’” several years ago introduced Mr. Bloomingdale to the large number of readers who 
enjoy stories of American life of to-day, told with appreciation of the dramatic moment. Mr. Bloom- 
ingdale’s new story will win sympathy because it touches the experience of so many readers, Mr. Floyd V. 
Campbell has made for the story a number of those clever drawings for which he is already well known. 
Illustrated. t2mo. Decorated cloth, $1.25 


Publishers—_J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO,——Philadelphia 





The Literary Guillotine 


Hear What the “ Victims’’ Say: 


Mr. Edwin Markham (‘*7he Man with the Hoe’’) writes: ¢* Like the corpse on 
the Chinese stage that picks his head up and runs nimbly at the wing, go I, forgetting that 
| am ‘ dead,’ spring up from the block to make my bow to the clever executioner and to 
express my delight at the neatness of the stroke. Good fortune to the axe.’’ 

Mr. Charles Major («* Dorothy Vernon’’) writes: ‘* It is interesting, even for us 
who are guillotined ; as some one once said to his executioner, ‘ It is a pleasure to be 
beheaded by so fine a gentleman.’ ”’ 

Mr. S. Weir Mitchell («*Hugh Wynne’’) writes : «* 1 thank you very much for the 
clever little sketch, which really extremely amused me—even with the head of me gone.’’ 

Mr. Madison J. Cawein («‘ Myths and Romance’’) writes: ‘* Whoever the author 
is, and [ strongly suspect two—HENRY TYWELL and WILLIAM J. LAMPTON 
—he is certainly one of the best satirists our country has ever known. His knowledge of 
the writings of the different authors tried, as well as all their little ways and mannerisms, 
is simply wonderful. ‘The book has already begun to make a sensation. It has be n 
a long time since I enjoyed a clever piece of writing like this.”’ 


The Literary Guillotine 


NEW YORK, 67 Fifth A 
JOHN LANE LONDON, Vigo Street, W. 
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= =The Clarendon Press=— 


THE FOUR SOCRATIC DIALOGUES OF PLATO. Translated into English 
with Analyses and Introductions by Benjamin Jowert, M.A. With a Preface 
by Epwarp Cairn, M.A., D.C.L. F’cap 8vo. Cloth, uncut edges, $1.15. 

HORACE FOR ENGLISH READERS. Being a translation of the poems of 
Quintus Horatius Flaccus into English prose. By E. C. Wickham, D.D. 
F’cap 8vo. Cloth, $1.15. 

SOURCES FOR ROMAN HISTORY. B. C. 133-70. Collected and arranged 
by A. H. T. Greenince, M.A., and A. M. CLay. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.90. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE—— 


OXFORD MINIATURE POETS 


PRINTED ON THE OXFORD INDIA PAPER. 
SHAKESPEARE : 


The Comedies. With Portrait and Glossary. Cloth, $1.50. Straight grain morocco, $2.00. 


The Histories, Poems and Sonnets. With Portrait and Glossary. Cloth, $1.50. 
Straight grain morocco, $2.00 


The Tragedies. With Portrait and Glossary. Cloth, $1.50. Straight grain morocco, $2.00, 
THE POEMS OF JOHN KEATS. With a Portrait. Cloth, $1.00. Straight grain morocco, $1.<o. 
For Sale by all Booksellers Send for Catalogue 


Oxford University Press,, Avgiee Past | New York 
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A. W. B. Boulevard Fast Black Velvet. Guaranteed 
Not to Rub. Lustrous in Color. 


BY 


FRA 


Beautifu 


$1.50 


Cif 


——— 


Selvage of each yard stamped : 
“A. W. B. BOULEVARD VELVET.” 
WEAR GUARANTEED. 
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THE GREAT FICTION SUCCESS 95 ™ SEASON 


Tae Litre SHEPHERD 


oF Kincpom Come 
By JOHN FOX, JR. 


««Well worth reading.’’—Spectator (London). 
<<One of the most brilliant American novels we have met.’?—London Star. 
«‘Not a dull page. . . . Actual, human and exciting.’’ 

—London Morning Post. 
«<A lover of nature in all her moods, he has a command of descriptive 
language which places before us clearly life in Kentucky before the war. 


ok A sweet and wholesome story . . . One of the prettiest 
of the season.’’— King (London). 


«We are not given to the indiscriminate praise of American novels As 
a rule they are just as dull as their workmanship is praiseworthy. But 
here is one that beats with human blood, and if we were to fill this column 
with its praises, we could do no more than advise you to read it.”’ 


—London Evening Post. 
Illustrated - - $1.50 


“A NOVEL THAT SPARKLES "’ 


OF A «<Realism prettily punctured with romance.”’ 


—N. Y. Tribune. 
M A GN A TE «<Full of vivid pictures of an interesting phase 
BY 


of American life.’’--Philadelphia Press. 


««Abounds in romantic incident and dramatic 


FRANK H. SPEARMAN situation.” — Boston Globe. 


«<The author seems as well up in railroadin 
Beautifully Illustrated I g 


$1.50 


as in literature.’’—Rai/way Age. 
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New Books of Special Interest 


THE CLOSE OF THE DAY. 


A New Novel. 
By FRANK H. SPEARMAN, 


Author of ‘*The Daughter of a Magnate,’’ etc. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


SYLVIA’S HUSBAND. 


A Novel, 
By MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 


A new volume in the Novel-ttes de Luxe Series. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


In the Expansion of the Republic Series 


STEPS In THE EXPANSION 
OF OUR TERRITORY. 


By OSCAR P. AUSTIN, 

Chief of the Bureau of Statistics in the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington. Illustrated with many 
Maps. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 met; postage, 12 
cents additional. 


EXTINCT CIVILIZATIONS | 


OF THE WEST. 
By ROBERT E. ANDERSON. 


The story of the great races that peopled the Amer- 
ican continent before the coming of the Europeans. 
Illustrated. 16mo. Cloth, 35 cents net; postage, 
4 cents additional. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN EX- 
PLORATION. 


By REUBEN GOLD THWAITES, 


Editor of ‘* The Jesuit Relations,’ and Author of 
‘* Father Marquette’’ and ‘* Daniel Boone.’’  Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 met; postage, 12 
cents additional, 


THE MODERN BANK, 
By AMOS K. FISKE. 
A new volume in AppLetons’ Businzss Serigs. 
The only complete popular treatise on the methods 
employed by the great banks of the present day. 
Illustrated. 12mo,. Cloth, $1.50 met; postage, 12 
cents additional. 


Herbert Spencer’s Works 


EARLY three-quarters of a million volumes of Srpencer’s Writincs were printed and 
sold in the United States between 1860, the date of the publication in America of 


his first book, and his death in 1903. In 


no other country has he or any other writer 


upon scientific subjects achieved so wide a popularity. 


Synthetic Philosophy : 


First Principles. tvol. 12mo. $2.co. 

The Principles of Biology. 2vols. 12mo0. $4.00. 
The Principles of Psychology. 2 vols. 12mo. $4.00. 
The Principles of Sociology. 3 vols. 12mo. $6.00. 
The Principles of Ethics. 2vols. r2mo. $4.00. 


ESSAYS: Scientific, Political and 
Speculative. 
3 vols. $6.00. 


New edition. 12mo. 


Social Statics. 
Abridged and revised; and The Man versus the 
State. vol. I2mo. $2.00. 


The Study of Sociology. 
$1.50. 


1 vol. 1I2mo, 


| Education. 


1 vol, 412mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Various Fragments. 


1 vol. 412mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


The Inadequacy of « Natural Selec- 
tion.’’ 


1 vol. 412mo. Paper, 30 cents. 


Descriptive Sociology. 


8 vols. Folio, $35.00. 


Facts and Comments. 


1zmo. Cloth, $1.20 net. 


Subscription Editions in Fine Bindings 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, New York 
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EDITORIAL 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


Lamb writes:— 


“Hail to thy returning festival, old Bishop 
Valentine. Great is thy name in the rubric, 
thou venerable Archflamen of Hymen! Im- 
mortal go-between; who and what manner 
of person art thou? Art thou but a name, 
typifying the restless principle which impels 
poor humans to seek perfection in union? 
or wert thou indeed a mortal prelate, with 
thy tippit and thy rochet, thy apron on, and 
decent lawn sleeves? Mysterious personage! 
like unto thee there is no other mitred father 
in the calendar. Thou comest attended with 
thousands and ten thousands of little 
Loves, and the air is 


Brushed with the hiss of rustling wings. 


Singing Cupids are thy choristers and thy 


precentors; and instead of the crosier, the 
mystical arrow is borne before thee.” 


St. Valentine is the lover's saint. 
The customs that have arisen from the 
old pagan festivals that celebrated the 
day of St. Valentine are pretty cus- 
toms, with just a touch of foolishness, 


no doubt, but replete nevertheless with 
tender sentiment and delicate roman- 
tic feeling. 

In our own day the observance of 


the St. Valentine Anniversary has 
deteriorated sadly. Our proneness to 
commercialism, our*tendency toward 
materialism has robbed our every day 
life of all its romantic atmosphere and 
child-like enthusiasms. Our super- 
stittons are dead, a fortunate condition 
in the event of many, but most unfor- 
tunate when it extends to these harm- 
less, little festivals, these tender epi- 
sodes which give life zest and put new 
meaning into common-place existence. 
The heart of mankind is, in ideal state, 
forever young, how much do musty, 
crusty people miss who smile with 
contempt upon each childish outburst 
and frown upon amusements which 
for the nonce make equal all the ages. 

There is an old English belief that 
February is the month for the mating 
of the birds. St. Valentine’s Day is 
mating day for the humans. The old 
custom of drawing lots for future 
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wives and husbands has often led to 
genuine affection and to marriage, the 
gallant lover who is not above a pretty 
playfulness which joys his true love's 
heart, is also not above sending her 
upon this Festival of Love (February 
14) some little token of his dear devo- 
tion, some token just a little sentimen- 
tal, for what woman loves not, in 
secret perhaps, but just as surely, a 
lover's fond foolishness? — 

Our present day valentines are crude 
emblems. They partake usually of 
the nature of cards, oftentimes beautt- 
fully decorated cards, we must admit, 
but too frequently inscribed with hack- 
neyed or inane verses that are all senti- 
mentality and no poetry whatsoever. 
Now the woman of taste appreciates 
poetry in all its finer, subtler phases. 
The foolishness must be but a touch, 
there must be no hint of silliness. Our 
lover ponders upon the gift or token 
that will please Her best and tf he be 
both wise and loving, he goes forth 
and purchases a huge bunch of the 
most fragrant violets or a dozen long 
stemmed roses. He recalls some of 
her favorite poets and he finds a verse 
just appropriate to the gift and his 
own feelings. He has it damtily 
inscribed upon a card and the whole 
boxed prettily. He dreams of her fair 
face as it buries itself in the exotic 
blossoms, his love divines each grace- 
ful gesture, he imagines with what a 
world of exaltation how she may just 
possibly, touch her lips to the soft pet- 
als as with the lovelight glowing in 
her eyes she reads his tender message. 

Another lover gets a little book, a 
dainty leather bound volume of love 
songs or sonnets. Ere he sends it to 
his sweetheart, he himself reads the 
verse and marks with fine lines the 


morrow ! 
Day! 


Good 


tis 
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passages that most appeal to him, 
In such wise he sends his little mes- 
sage which the girl receives in tremu- 
lous ecstacy. 

Nothing but the purest sentiment 
should mark St. Valentine’s Day. 
The very air should be fragrant with 
the viands of the love feast, sordidness 
should be forgotten and exaltation 
reign. On that day the foot-step 
should fall lightly, the eyes and libs 
should smile, for Love is abroad, in 
the streets and visiting in secret, the 
houses, and bringing into everything 
some glint of happiness. Even those 
maids to whom no lover comes catch 
something of the blissful spirit and 
strange it is if somewhere in the wide 
world there isn’t to be found some 
manly complementary heurts to beat 
in unison and harmony with theirs. 

No one who appreciates at all the 
beautiful significance of this love dav 
could stoop to burden the post with 
any of the hideous paper pictures that 
caricature all mankind’s petty faults 
and weaknesses. For love should rise 
even above the love of man and 
maiden on this golden day. While 
Cupid rides abroad and shoots his 
arrows, think you the good old Saint 
dwelling m a better region, fails to 
send to earth his own tried kindly 
spint to infuse into all hearts and 
every heart, a broader human sympa- 
thy, a greater gentleness, a sweet and 
satisfying peace? 

So let the maid and the lover enjoy 
their own particular bliss, but let all 
others remaining spread broadcast the 
finer and more outreaching feeling of 
good-fellowship and good-will. We 
smile indulgently upon the pretty 
pagan deity, but we bow in reverence 
before the Higher, Mightier Power. 


St. Valentine’s 


All in the morning betime, 
And I a maid at your window, 

nn T “ 

lo be your Valentine. 


— Shakespeare 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


DR. HALE APPOINTED CHAPLAIN 


The appointment of the Rev. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale as Chaplain of 
the United States Senate is one of 
those eminently fit selections which 
explain and justify themselves. Prob- 
ably very few people read the an- 
nouncement without wondering why 
Dr. Hale’s name did not instantly oc- 
cur to the whole country when the 
place became vacant. It is not often 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


that a religious teacher from the pulpit 
comes to hold so warm a place in the 
regard of an entire people. Dr. Hale’s 
exposition of religion in his public 
utterances has been notable not for 
lyrical quality, for the eloquence of a 
Beecher or a Chapin, or for the inten- 
sity and enthusiasm of a Brooks; it 
has been calm, rational, eminently 
practical, addressed always to the 
sound judgment as well as to the 
ethical convictions of his listeners ; but, 
as much as any preacher who has 
ever stood in an American pulpit, Dr. 
Hale has been the brother of all men. 
Living in Boston, he has been a man 
of National spirit and temper, to whom 
the West and the South were as much 
a part of the country of his heart as the 
section in which he lived; and because 
he has held all men as brothers it has 


been his good fortune to organize 
friendliness and helpfulness in such a 
way as not only to commend them to 
the country, but to interest the country 
in practical efforts to diffuse these 
beautiful qualities. At the summit of 
a long and honorable career, an author 
of distinction who has written a few 
things that are likely to live, greatly 
beloved by all who know him and 
highly regarded by men of every reli- 
gious faith, the appointment. to: the 
chaplaincy of the Sénate is in the form 
of a National official recognition of 
the place which Dr. Hale has un- 
officially held. 


LHASSA: THE FORBIDDEN CITY 


The curiosity which has always ex-+ 
isted concerning Tibet by reason of 
the exclusion of foreigners has given 
special interest to any addition that 
has been made to the world’s meagre 
knowledge of that country, particu- ° 
larly of “Lhassa, “the forbidden city.” 
This curiosity is now greatly enhanced 
by the political situation which has in 
it the possibility of a’ clash between 
Russia and Great Britain concerning 
Tibetan affairs. According to French- 
Russophile journals, the recent dis- 
patch of the British expedition under 
Colonel Younghusband from India 
into the territory of Tibet, in order to 
demonstrate to the Dalai Lama the 
necessity of observing his treaty obli- 
gations, has excited continental alarm, 
as it takes on the form, in some minds, 
of a move for a British protectorate 
of Tibet. That Russia is alive to her 
own interests in this quarter is shown 
in an article in the January Century 
entitled “The Latest News from 
Lhassa.” In the course of a personal 
narrative of his visit to.Lhassa in dis- 
guise, the writer, a Japanese Buddhist 
priest, Ekai Kawaguchi, has this to 
say of Russia’s overtures to Tibet: 


The Dalai Lama has ‘lately’ concluded a 
secret treaty with Russia and an exchange 
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of presents was made with the Czar. The 
emissary of the Czar was a Buriat Mongol 
lama, whose people have always been free 
to come and go, visit and make pilgrimages 
about Lhassa. Working through the three 
tutors of the Dalai Lama, he was received 
and treated with in 1900. Three hundred 
camel-loads of presents arrived from Rus- 
sia in 1902, and I saw some of the new 
rifles which then came. Formerly the old 
fuse-gun was the only firearm in use in Tibet, 
and Tibetans high and low were astounded 
at the quality of these muskets, and knew 
no bounds in their admiration of Russian 
mechanical skill. As a matter of fact, the 
rifles in question were of American man- 
ufacture, and their range was, at the most, 
only five hundred meters. I saw the actual 
things myself at the time. 

Among other gifts sent by the Czar to 
the Dalai Lama was a complete set of the 
vestments of a bishop of the Russian-Greek 
Church—cloth-of-gold garments embroid- 
ered with precious stones, and a tall gold 
cap sewed with pearls. The Dalai Lama 
did not know that the Russians had a re- 
ligion different from the Tibetan. He be- 
lieved the Russians, like the Buriat Mongols, 
were all Buddhists, and the Czar a great 
Bodhisattva possessed of mystic powers. He 
was pleased with this gift of rich clothing 
and sometimes wore it. 


IS SIR CONAN DOYLE A PLAGIARIST ? 


Donald C. Fitzmaurice, writing in 
the Globe Democrat, scores Sir A. 
Conan Doyle unmercifully, charging 
him with appropriating the methods 
of reasoning pursued by Poe’s detec- 
tives, after making Sherlock Holmes, 
in a former story, sneer at them as 
cheap. In a “Study in Scarlet” Holmes 
depreciates to Watson the methods of 
reasoning pursued by Dupin, the de- 
tective, in the “Rue Morgue,” but in 
a later story Doyle makes Holmes 
solve a mystery by means of reason- 
ing precisely the same as that em- 
ployed by LeGrand in “The Goldbug.” 
In the latter story the predominant 
figure was 8, and the detective assumed 
that this stood for the predominant 
letter of the alphabet, which is E. In 
Doyle’s story one of the figures recurs 
so often that Holmes identified it with 
the letter E and solved the. mystery. 
The writer says it comes with poor 
grace for Doyle to appropriate this 


idea from a man whose genius he has 
deprecated. 


WHITEWASHING THE NEGRO 


“At a school up in the north,” says 
The Brown Book, “where negro and 
white children sometimes go to school 
together and nobody throws any fits 
about it, a five-year old white boy and 
a darkey of the same age got together 
by a pail of white wash. In a minute 
there were two howls, one of delight, 
the other of consternation. 

“T’ve made him white! I’ve made 
him white!” yelled the white boy, and 
he really thought he had. The darkey 
yelled because he, thought he was 
killed, and for a fact the whitewash 
had not done him any good. A little 
clean water and a_ good-natured 
teacher soon made it all right, but the 
white boy still grieved. His efforts 
at reform had been choked off and he 
did not like it. After all he was a 
good deal like his elders. Some of us 
have been trying to make the black 
man a white one ever since 1865, with 
whitewash, and we still insist it can be 
done. Moreover, as in the case just 
cited, it has not done the negro any 
good. It has caused him pain and he 
is a negro still and always will be. 

This is nothing against the negro. 
God made him and he has a useful and 
honorable place to fill in the world. He 
has a right to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness just like the rest of 
us. He’ll find them, too, if he seeks 
them as a black man and does not try 
whitewash. That he does try it some- 
times is not always his fault. We white 
folks have too often put him up to it. 

Personally I hold that the negro can- 
not or does not rise in the world by 
his own will. On the other hand he is 
teachable and with wise white super- 
vision and example can become a man 
and a good one in his own way. There 
are countless examples of this in the 
United States to-day. Many a negro 
here is an honest, God-fearing, capable 
man, a credit to himself and the com- 
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munity in which he lives, and a good 
deal more to be respected than some 
white men we all know. If he is wise 
he will know that he has attained this 
by being a negro and sticking to trying 
to be a good one. Such men have the 
respect of all decent white men. It is 
the negro who tries the whitewash 
that is discontented and gets himself 
disliked. If we give the colored man 
a chance to live a free and useful life, 
learn all he can from the white man 
and in that way become a better negro. 
we are doing right and no more than 
right. If we try to make him believe 
he can be a white man we are making 
fools of ourselves and doing him an 
irreparable wrong. 


RUSSIA AND AFGHANISTAN 


E. J. Dillon writes in The Contem- 
porary Review: 


“It is not very long since the Russian 
Foreign Office expressed an opinion that 
the time has come for Russia to enter into 
direct relations with the Emir of Afghan- 
istan. The view was diplomatically worded 
and plausibly supported. The two coun- 
tries, it was pointed out, are neighbors, 
their peoples frequently cross and recross 
the frontiers and they have many interests 
in common, not the least among which are 
commercial. The present undefined rela- 
tions between them are not only unsatisfac- 
tory from the international point of view, 
but deleterious to the parties themselves. 
The practical solution of the difficulty would 
be the appointment of Russian consular 
agencies in the realm of the Emir. So long 
as the Trans-caspian provinces were not in 
direct communication with the great com- 
mercial and industrial centres of European 
Russia, the agreement of 1873, which for- 
bids regular intercourse between the two 
countries, was harmless. Now that the 
junction has been completed, the absence of 
Russian consular agents in Afghanistan ren- 
ders impossible the development of Russian 
trade in the southeast of Asia that state of 
things cannot go on indefinitely. Treaties 
are made only in view of certain conditions ; 
those gone, the parchment may serve for 
a palim psest. If Russia’s outposts in Cen- 
tral Asia have been pushed forward from 
Mero to the Afghan frontier, why should 
Kabul remain inaccessible? 


“Besides, the convention of 1873 lost its 
binding force long ago. For even after it 
had been signed, the Governor-General of 
Turkestan entered into direct relations with 
the Afghan Emir and the Russian Govern- 
ment dispatched an extraordinary embassy 
to Kabul to the Emir, Sheer-Ali-Khan; nay, 
more, Russian subjects often crossed over 
into Afghanistan during the first year of the 
reign of Abdurrahman-Khan. Nor was it 
until 1885 that the frontiers were finally 
and permanently closed. The hour has now 
struck for reopening them. Russia’s only 
wish is to help more efficiently than hereto- 
fore to maintain the peace of the world 
and to safeguard her own material interests. 

“The British Foreign Office received the 
announcement at the time with diplomatic 
passivity. Lord Cranbourne having admit- 
ted the fact in the House of Commons, the 
matter was allowed to drop so far as Eng- 
land was concerned. But Russia was re- 
solved not to allow it to remain in abeyance. 
‘A world power like ours is condemned to 
ignore everything that happens at our very 
gates because Lord Curzon happens to be 
mistrustful !’ exclaimed a Russian statesman 
to me. ‘Why we don’t even know the age 
of the younger brother of the Emir, who 
may at any moment cause serious trouble! 
It is abnormal and cannot last.’ It may be 
taken for granted, therefore, that since Rus- 
sia’s official notification nearly a _ twelve- 
month ago, she no longer deems herself 
bound by the convention of 1873, but before 
proceeding to any overt act she regards 
it as essential to establish material interests 
which still serve as a basis, and of these the 
most effective is commerce, which she is 
strenuously exerting herself to promote. 
Since the reign of the present Emir, Russia’s 
exports to Afghanistan have increased by 
considerably over one hundred per cent. 
Afghan merchants visit the frontier towns 
of Kerki, Takhti-Baxar, Keliff, make their 
purchases and return. But the ways of 
communications are defective and Russia as 
a railway expert is able and ready to better 
them. Thus the Amu Darya, which is one 
of the water-ways connecting the countries, 
is ice-bound in winter, so that the need of 
joining the Central Asiatic line with the 
Afghan frontier is self-evident. Termes 
and Keliff are the points spoken of as most 
suited. No doubt a railway here would be 
strategic as well as commercial; this, how- 
ever, say the Muscovite papers, is not Rus- 
sia’s fault or aim, nor does she intend to 
use it against England’s interests. The 
press of the provinces, especially Trans- 
caspian organs, calls for a speedy official 
move in the matter, and everything points 
to the Afghan question being raised again 
in the near future. 
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THE CONDUCT OF COLOMBIA 


To quote the Outlook for December : 


“Mr. Francis B. Loomis, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, speaking before the Quill 
Club, made some statements which, on ac- 
count of his position, may be accepted as 
semi-official in their character. After ex- 
plaining the President’s course as having 
been prescribed by the instructions of Con- 
gress and by the principles of international 
law, Mr. Loomis spoke specially of the at- 
titude of Colombia towards this country, 
declaring that Colombia had appealed to us 
to enter into a treaty to build a canal, had 
made preliminary negotiations toward it in 
the most liberal spirit; and then rejected it 
without debate and without any attempt 
on the part of the executive part of the 
Government to conclude it. It was evident 
shortly after the opening of the Colombian 
Congress in June that there was not the 
least intention of ratifying the treaty. It 
had occurred to certain men in Bogota that 
the United States could be made to pay 
$20,000,000 or $25,000,000 instead of $10,000,- 
000, or, as has been disclosed by recently 
published official correspondence, that the 
rejection of the treaty might be followed by 
postponement for a year, during which time 
the concession to the French Canal Company 
would have expired, the renewal of that 
concession have been declared invalid, the 
rights, privileges, and work of the French 
Canal Company practically confiscated, and 
disposed of to the United States for $40,- 
000,000 in addition to the $10,000,000 as 
proposed, with an annuity of $2,500,000. Be- 
fore the revolution was accomplished, grave 
possibilities confronted the United States 
Government. If the programme of the Bo- 
gota politicians had been carried out and 
the concessions to the Panama Company 
rescinded, the Goverrfment of France could 
not have quietly acceded to the practical 
robbery of a great number of her people 
of the sum of $40,000,000. That Govern- 
ment would have taken action, a French 
squadron from Martinique would have 
landed troops on the Isthmus, and probably 
sent them .to Panama and along the whole 
line of the canal to protect the interests of 
property; of French citizens.. Under such 
circumstances, armed conflict between 
France. and. Colombia would probably have 
otcurred, and in any event France would 
have felt. herself bound to hold the Isthmus 
for a long ‘time. In the condition of public 
feeling in this country in regard to the canal, 
this would have forced the United States 
into an attitude’ towards France full of the 
gravest’ possibilities. The complications were 
such as no well-informed govérnment could 
have for a moment faced.-with equanimity; 
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the responsibility was such that no govern- 
ment which could avoid assuming, it would 
have accepted. It was with a full recogni- 
tion of the imminent danger of foreign com- 
plications that the President acted on the 
instant that such action became proper. Mr. 
Loomis declared that, happily, all the Latin- 
Americans are not alike, that the patience 
and forbearance of this Government had 
been taxed to the utmost by the attitude 
of Colombia, which had shown a disposition 
to take advantage of American good will 
and good nature; that already Latin-Amer- 
ica, outside Colombia, through some of its 
most influential journals, has not only ex- 
pressed its comprehension of the spirit of 
American action in Panama, but has ex- 
pressed its approval of that action. This 
country has no other purpose than to help 
Central and South American countries to 
become strong and efficient; they cannot 
have too great prosperity or too much power 
to suit the kindly purpose of this country.” 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR THE DRAMATIST 


A writer in Harper’s Weekly points 
out a new field of activity for the 
American dramatist. The satire in 
verse and fiction having vanished from 
modern literature, an opportunity is 
presented to the dramatist for comedy 
of the most pungent and effective sort. 
It is still the privilege and the duty of 
the dramatist, he says, to hold up the 
mirror of satire to our national fea- 
tures, and “to correct our manners, so 
far as we have any of our own, with a 
smile. We would not have our play- 
wrights personal in their satires, as 
Aristophanes was. But, at the same 
time, we would have them absolutely 
true to conditions.” 


THE KAISER’S GIFT TO HARVARD 
The World To-Day tells us that 


“Harvard men who. remember the ‘old 
Gym’ as a gloomy storehouse for university 
rubbish will be surprised when they return 
to Cambridge and. find installed within it 
a fully equipped Germanic museum. For 
years Professor Francke and other lovers 
of German literature at Harvard have been 
working to secure suitable quarters and 
exhibits for a museum of German art. In- 
terest shown in this plan by’ Prince Henry 
of Prussia, during his visit to the university, 
gave new impetus to the scheme; and the 
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personal generosity of Emperor William has 
brought it to realization. A fine collection 
of copies of German sculpture representing 
the several periods of the national art, has 
been presented by the emperor, and is now 
on exhibition. At the exercises accompany- 
ing the formal presentation of the gift, in 
November, the emperor was represented by 
the first secretary of the German Embassy, 
and President Eliot, Professor Francke and 
others delivered addresses. It is now an- 
nounced that a further gift of copies of 
the best work of German silversmiths of 
several centuries is in preparation. Doubt- 
less Emperor William recognizes that an 
appreciation of German culture in our lead- 
ing universities is of direct benefit to the 
Empire.” 


MORE OF DR. JOHNSON’S LETTERS 
FOUND 


Eight new letters of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson’s have been discovered, and 
are published in the London Sphere. 
Among them is the last letter Dr. 
Johnson ever wrote with his own hand, 
six days before his death. It follows: 

“Sir,—I was not sure that I read 
your figures right, and therefore must 
trouble you to set down in words how 
much of my pension I can call for now, 
and how much will be due to me at 
Christmas. I am, sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 
“SAM: JOHNSON. 
“Dec. 7, 1784.” 

He did not live to see Christmas, nor 
write more of his admirable letters. 
These were gathered by George Birk- 
beck Hill into two volumes some time 
ago, and published. It will be recalled 
that Dr. Hill edited what is now re- 
garded as the standard edition of Bos- 
well’s “Life of Johnson,” and collected 
all the other available Johnsoniana 
into two volumes of “Miscellanies.” 


A WORLD-WIDE APPREHENSION 
“There is a world-wide apprehension,” 


says The World’s Work. 


“In our own country it is a fear lest the 
recklessness of promoters and of labor lead- 
ers bring discouragement to industry in spite 
of the very general and solid prosperity 
that we enjoy. In the Old World, besides 
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great political dangers—the Turk as a 
spoiler in Europe and the Chinaman to be 
despoiled in Asia—there is everywhere on 
the Continent a great social unrest. The 
spectacular and energetic Kaiser cannot sup- 
press it in Germany ; the governing class in 
Russia foment it from Finland to the Jew- 
ish settlements of southern Russia; in Spain 
it has caused the resignation of the Liberal 
Premier, Silvela; in Italy it expresses itself, 
among other ways, in a continued emigra- 
tion—everywhere a hard economic or polit- 
ical pressure of the toiling masses that 
makes them restless. 

“Yet this weary world has been thus 
weary for many a century, and there is 
nothing new in this condition nor any cause 
for hopelessness. There may even be cause 
for hope in this restlessness. For no peas- 
antry that was supine and contented ever 
made either economic or political gain. 

“It is a cause for thankfulness to us; now 
as ever, that, small as the earth has become, 
we livé yet a long way from these Old 
World sorrows. To be sure, we have sor- 
rows of our own, some of them close akin 
to these. But we have a broader sweep of 
continent, a tonic freedom of institutions 
yet, and yet a wider range of opportunity. 
True, the swarming millions of the op- 
pressed and restless who come to us from 
the Old World, while they better their con- 
dition, pull our level of life down somewhat 
toward their own. But we are yet able to 
hold the type and standard of manhood 
high enough to make American citizenship 
synonymous with individual opportunity. A 
wide and sane view brings any philosophic 
mind to this: 

“‘The people! Like our huge earth itself, 
which, to ordinary scansion, ts full of vul- 
gar contradictions and offense, man, viewed 
in the lump, displeases, and is a constant 
puszsle and affront to the merely educated 
classes. * * * The people are ungram- 
— untidy, and their sins gaunt and ill- 

e , 


“Yet, ‘if we think of it, what does civiliza- 
tion itself rest upon, and what object has 
it, with its religions, arts, schools but rich, 
luxuriant, varied personalism? To that all 
bends; and it is because toward such result 
democracy alone, on anything like Nature’s 
scale, breaks up the limitless fallows of her 
mankind and plants the seed and gives fair 
play, that its claims now precede the rest. * 


“‘*While other theories, as in the past his- 
tories of nations, have proved wise enough 
and indispensable perhaps for their condi- 
tions, this, as matters now stand in our 
civilized world, is the only scheme worth 
working from as narrating results like those 
of Nature’s laws, reliable when once estab- 
lished, to carry on themselves.” 
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HEINRICH CONRIED 


Herr Conried is proving quite a 
character. First he defies Bayreuth 
traditions and exploits “Parsifal” in 
America. Then he flies in the very 
face of disaster and very calmly turns 
down some of the greater stars of the 
Maurice Grau regime. The strangest 
part is that the disaster has failed to 
come and Herr Conried’s nervous sys- 
tem is, according to all reports, intact 
still. 

“Parsifal” seems certainly a winning 
card. The houses at the Metropolitan 
have been crowded, the number of per- 
formances has had to be increased and 
the audiences have been all that could 
be wished for. As to the presentation 
itself, that seems to be giving the 
utmost satisfaction. Barring some few 
minor details, attention to which would 
add undoubtedly to the general effect, 
the performances have quite fulfilled 
expectation. 

Miss Ternina has given more than 
creditable renditions of her part as 


Kundry, while the Parsifal and other 
chief characters have all conduced to 
the best results in presenting the 
drama. 


RECENT TERRIBLE CALAMITIES 


From The Literary Digest we 
quote the following concerning the 
great Iroquois Theatre fire :— 


“Almost every civilized nation, by per- 
sonal messages from its ruler and public 
men, or through the press, has expressed its 
sympathy with our great city of the West, 
whose holiday season was turned into 
tragedy in a frightful half-hour on Wed- 
nesday aftefnoon, December 30th. Indeed, 
it was within ten minutes, according to some 
newspaper reports, that the gathering in the 
Iroquois Theater, composed almost entirely 


of women and little children, was changed - 


from holiday merriment to a scene of panic, 
horror, and destruction. History is searched 
almost in vain by the writers of the press 
for a more appalling theater disaster. The 
Ring Theater fire in Vienna, in 1881, re- 
sulted, according to one authority, in the 
loss of 447 lives; according to another, in 
the loss of 570. The New York Times 





says of the Vienna fire: “The early reports 
said that the loss of life had been 700 per- 
sons. The list was afterward swelled to 
1,300 missing, but again reduced later to 
about 580 dead and 917 unaccounted for.’ 
In the number of known dead, therefore, the 
Chicago disaster, with 587 victims, is as 
appalling as any calamity of the kind ever 
known. The Brooklyn Theater fire in 1876 
took 295 lives, the Charity Bazaar fire in 
Paris in 1897 took 131, and the great Chi- 
cago fire of 1871 took 200. 

The most searching attention of the press 
is turned upon the construction of the ill- 
fated Chicago playhouse, and upon other 
theaters throughout the country. The Iro- 
quois Theater, completed only a month be- 
fore the fire, ‘was considered,’ says the 
Chicago Evening Post, ‘to be one of the 
safest in the country.” The architect who 
designed and superintended the construction 
of it says in an interview that he ‘read 
every theater disaster in history to avoid 
errors in this identical situation,’ and con- 
sidered the Iroquois one of the safest he 
ever planned. The managers, we are told, 
were so confident that it was fireproof that 
they took out only $10,000 fire insurance 
on it. Yet an electric light, considered the 
safest kind of stage light, started the fire, 
the hand fire-grenades seemed ineffective, 
the asbestos curtain refused to work, the 
lights in the auditorium went out, many 
of the exit doors could not be opened, and 
some of the fire-escape landings are said to 
have lacked stairs or ladders, so that all 
the safeguards seemed to conspire in a fatal 
failure at the critical moment. A special 
dispatch to the New York Herald sums up 
the causes of the disaster as follows: 

‘Careful investigation into the Iroquois fire 
horror disclosed three predominant causes 
for the holocaust. It was the consensus 
of opinion of experts who made an investi- 
gation along the same lines that there could 
be no doubt as to the correctness of the con- 
clusions. They follow: 

‘1. The sudden shutting-off of all lights 
within the structure at a time when people 
were endeavoring to leave their seats. The 
darkness caused people to stumble up or 
down steps; those behind piled on top, and 
all were suffocated and killed. 

‘2. The unfortunate spreading of the fire 
on the stage and its unlooked-for communi- 
cation into the auditorium, caused for the 
most part by an asbestos (so-called) cur- 
tain that did not work, and which, if it had 
dropped and had been thoroughly fireproof, 
would have cut off the fiery tempest and 
held it within the stage space. 

*3. The unquestioned failure of doors 
leading out of the theatre to the fire-escapes 
and to landings to work when the people 
made the effort. The doors do not lock with 
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bolts, but are held by levers, which are in- 
clined to stick. The levers were ice-coated 
and not in running order when the crowd 
attempted to open them to get to the steel 
stairway. 

‘It was admitted that there undoubtedly 
were minor reasons which contributed their 
share in bringing up the percentage of dead. 
Among these were the large number of 
women and children who actually refused 
to leave the theatre when they saw death 
lurking near—this because of fright affect- 
ing the nerves and muscles. Also the ap- 
parent desire of the theatre employes to 
hold the crowd in check, the wish being 
kindly, and the shutting instead of the 
opening of exits. 

‘Also, the sad fMischances that caused 
hundreds to drop to the floor before their 
strength had fully failed, and the piling up 
in the aisles, making it necessary for a few 
men to try to carry out women and children 
who really had the strength to get out if a 
misstep here and there had not failed them. 
Once down, once below the panicky horde, 
and all hope for the fallen was virtually 
gone. 

‘No circumstances which changed the 
first sane opinions regarding the origin of 
the fire developed. Plainly, the sparks from 
electric wires leading to or connected with 
the so-called calcium hanging and being 
operated from the upper left-hand corner of 
the stage ignited bits of drop scenery and 
curtains. In two minutes the whole system 
of seemingly innumerable “drops” and side 
settings was ablaze. The actors rushed 
from the stage, the side stage exits were 
opened, a torrent of cold air came in, the 
blaze was increased to the point of fury, 
there was an explosion, the glass in the 
ventilating-apparatus at the peak of the 
stage structure broke, there was a new rush 
of air, and then the horrible, angry outward 
sweep of flame, sparks and choking smoke.’ 

After the Iroquois fire Mayor Harrison 
found, upon investigation, that every theatre 
in the city lacked one or more of the safe- 
guards required by law, and he ordered them 
closed until the law was complied with. 

‘It is perfectly possible to build a fire- 
proof playhouse, says the New York Even- 
sng Post, and that ‘is the damning fact 
which proves beyond dispute the existence 
of criminal negligence in every case of fire 
in a place of public amusement.’ It con- 
tinues : 

‘There is no difficulty whatever in build- 
ing a theatre of absolutely incombustible 
material. There is no reason why anything 
but iron, steel, brick, stone, or concrete 
should be used in the construction of a 
theatre, except for the stage, where wood, 
of course, must be employed; and wood 
can easily be made as impervious to flame 


as brick or cement itself. It is just as easy 
to make everything else in the theatre—the 
scenery, the ropes, the costumes, and what- 
ever furnishings may be required for the 
seats or for decorative purposes—capable 
of resisting fire. In other words, it is only 
deliberate and wicked recklessness which 
permits the existence in any theatre of a 
single article that will burn at a flash. 

‘Moreover, in these days of electricity 
and steam there is absolutely no excuse, 
except the contemptible one of cost, for the 
presence of fire in any shape within the 
precincts of a theatre. All the furnaces 
for heating, all the dynamos for the pro- 
vision of light and power, can be placed 
in their own fireproof structures entirely 
independent of and disconnected from the 
theatre proper. And all these facts are 
known and long have been known by every 
architect, by every builder, by every theatri- 
cal manager, and it might almost be added 
by every actor and actress of any account 
in the country. At least twenty-five years 
ago experiments were made at Wallack’s 
Theatre upon scenery, painted in distemper 
and treated with tungstate of soda. A 
woodland scene was placed in the center 
of the stage, and a gas flame, ten or fifteen 
feet in length, proceeding from the nozzle 
of an ordinary hose, was directed against it. 
The scenery gradually became red-hot 
where the flame touched it, but only at that 
point. Presently the red-hot part crumbled 
away and the flame passed through the hole 
to the other side without doing any further 
harm. The scenery did not catch fire at 
all, in the ordinary sense of the word, the 
damage being confined simply to the spot 
to which the fierce flame was applied. At 
the same time it was demonstrated that 
cloth, wood, and linen could be rendered 
equally slow-burning by a similar process. 
Another important point to be remembered 
in connection with these experiments is that 
the cost of the necessary chemicals, of 
which there are several varieties, is insignfi- 
cant. There is not the shadow of a shade 
of an excuse for the men who neglect or for 
the authorities who do not insist upon, this 
precaution. 

‘These experiments were the outcome of 
the excitement which followed the terrible 
fire in Brooklyn Theatre in which hundreds 
lost their lives. They were fully reported 
in the public press, were discussed in 
theatrical and scientific papers, and in the 
Legislature, and no influential person con- 
nected with the stage could have been 
ignorant of them; and yet after a lapse of 
nearly a quarter of a century theatrical 
managers, with the consent of the public 
authorities, are putting all kinds of fuel into 
their new fireproof theatres as complacently 
as a man throws coals into his furnace, and 
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then affecting amazement and horror when 
the stuff catches fire. One would have 
thought that sensible men would have 
learned before this that fireproof structures 
filled with combustibles are not fireproof at 
all. So far as this Chicago horror is con- 
cerned, it matters very little in what way 
the spark was applied. The one point from 
which public attention must not be diverted 
is the fact that it had combustible matter 
to feed on. Managers will put such matter 
into theatres so long as the law permits 
them to do so with impunity. They are not 
men of murderous intention, yet in their 
recklessness or ignorance they may be 
almost as dangerous as an insane person 
with homicidal proclivities. But all the 
responsibility does not rest upon them. The 
public can defend itself, if it chooses, 
through the legislatures. If it can not be 
roused on such an occasion as this to de- 
mand the enactment and enforcement of 
penal laws compelling the proper chemical 
treatment of all stage trappings, it must 
take the consequences.’ 

The New York Evening Journal proposes 
another remedy: 

‘Make it a penal offense for any man to 
insure a theatre against fire. Fire insurance 
makes all secure and safe—from the point 
of view of the owner. If the lights behind 
the scenes cause unnecessary fires, the in- 
surance company will pay. If the nature 
of the scenery, covered with oily paint and 
made of flimsy rope, offers a bonfire for any 
spark—the insurance will fix that. If care- 
lessness allows the asbestos curtain to get 
out of order and the building burns with 
five hundred human bodies—the insurance 
will fix that. Forbid by law fire insurance 
on theatres. Then you will see the owners 
and all concerned make it their personal 
business to keep the theatres from burning 
down. Let the fire loss fall on those who 
can prevent the fire—if they will take the 
trouble. Forbid fire insurance on theatres, 
and the asbestos curtain will be tested regu- 
larly. Forbid fire insurance on theatres, and 
all the safety appliances will be kept in 
working order. Loss of money to owners, 
do you say? Yes, but not unless the theatre 
burns up. And if the theatre burns, with 
its crowd of women and children, does one 
individual’s little financial loss make so 
much difference in the grand total? If 
that loss of money should prevent two or 
three such fires, would the price be too 
great? No man should be insured against 
tisk when his carelessness may mean death 
to thousands.’ ” 
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In the same paper we read with re- 
gard to recent railroad disasters :— 


“The loss of a hundred lives in three rail- 
road wrecks in one week has aroused a re- 
newed demand that American railroads be 
run with more regard for the lives of the 
passengers. On December 21 ten persons 
were killed and thirty injured in a disaster 
in Kansas caused by an open switch; on 
the 23d sixty-five were killed and many 
injured in the wreck at Connelsville, Pa., 
where a fast express ran into some timbers 
dropped on the track from a freight-train; 
and on the 26th twenty-two persons were 
killed and thirty injured, some fatally, in a 
collision near Grand Rapids, Mich., a bliz- 
zard extinguishing the red light intended to 
warn one of the trains. Nor do these dis- 
asters stand alone. The report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, made public 
the week before, shows that in the year 
ending June 30 last there were 5,219 rail- 
way collisions of all kinds (about 14 a day) 
in the United States, in which 321 pas- 
sengers and 3,233 empoyees were killed, and 
nearly 46,000 (mostly employees) injured. 
The commission remarks that his record is 
a disgrace to the American people. 

The Washington Times indorses this 
opinion, and adds: 

‘It is even more than that; it is an indict- 
ment of American railroad corporations for 
wholesale murder, and of Congress for 
complicity in the slaughter through criminal 
negligence. 

‘Railway collisions are preventable, as 
every railroad manager well knows. There 
are no railway collisions in England, be- 
cause the law compels the use of an efficient 
block system. It is as practicable to enforce 
such a law in the United States as in Great 
Britain, but it is not easy to pass such a 
law while the railroad corporations are per- 
mitted by the people to fill the Senate, the 
House, and the lobby at Washington with 
their attorneys and agents. 

‘The disgrace to the American people lies 
in their careless toleration of the political 
activity of corporations deriving the right 
to exist from the public and enjoying special 
privileges, presumed to be granted in con- 
sideration of service rendered to the pub- 
lic. It is a reproach to the nation that, in- 
stead of governing its corporate creatures, 
it tolerates their meddling with government 
in any particular.’ 

Nor is the conservative New York Even- 
ing Post less severe. It says: 

‘The directors of the railroads in this 
country are running them to make money. 
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The president of a railroad never, for one 
instant, allows his general manager to lose 
sight of the fact that this is the one aim 
and object of his superiors. While every 
technical railroad man in this country is 
willing to acknowledge privately that our 
roads are run in criminal disregard of the 
safety of the public, there is not one brave 
enough to come forward and put the blame 
for such a condition of affairs where it be- 
longs. If he did, he would not be able to 
get work as a conductor on a horse-car. 

‘The only hope of relief lies in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, a body which 
up to the present time has not shown any 
striking zeal to go to the bottom of the 
trouble. So long as it is willing to con- 
fine itself to drawing up annual reports 
giving a list of the persons killed on rail- 
roads of this country, without taking any 
active steps to put a stop to the slaughter, 
our railroads will continue to hold the rec- 
ord throughout the world of killing and 
wounding more persons than those of 
France, Germany and England combined.’ 

The commission makes public the fact 
that only about one-seventh of the railway 
mileage of the country is worked with 
block signals, and suggests that Congress 
compel the roads to equip their systems 
with this device within a reasonable time. 
The newspapers indorse this suggestion, 
but most of them would also like to see the 
roads compelled to build more substantial 
cars. The Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine 
recently published a picture of the wreck 
at Indianapolis last fall in which the Per- 
due students were killed showing the pas- 
senger coaches smashed to kindlings while 
a steel coal-car which bore the brunt of 
the collision looked as good as new. Coal 
is often carried more safely than passen- 
gers. 


Says the Washington Post: 


‘The railway mail-clerks are asking for 
the enactment of a law by Congress requir- 
ing railroad companies to construct their 
railway mail-cars of steel to make them as 
strong and substantial as are the Pullman 
sleepers now used. Statistics cited by the 
railway miail-clerks show that the mail- 
coaches—and the same is true of most of 
the day-coaches—are built much lighter 
than the sleepers. The result is that in 
case of a collision or wreck the heavy en- 
gine with its tender at one end of the train 
and the heavy sleepers at the other stand 
the shock of the collision while the mail- 
cars and the coaches of light construction 
are crushed like egg-shells between these 


great weights. The records show that pas- 
sengers in sleepers are rarely killed in rail- 
way collisions or ordinary wrecks. The 
sleepers as a matter of fact are seldom 
thrown from the tracks. 

‘The postal clerks ask that the mail-cars 
be constructed more substantially. They 
admit this would increase the weight of 
the trains and might cause a readjustment 
of schedules or a reduction of the size of 
the trains but they feel naturally that the 
lives of the hundreds of postal clerks who 
are killed each year are worth the cost of 
the proposed change. The arguments pre- 
sented apply with even more force to the 
need of better construction of the regular 
coaches on passenger trains. The sleeper 
traffic is but a small per cent. of the busi- 
ness of the railways. It would seem that 
the persons who travel in the common 
coaches should be entitled to every precau- 
tion for their safety. This is one of the 
problems of railroading in which the ques- 
tion of cost should not be allowed to 
enter.’ ” 

t &.* 


, 


“Heming, the Adventurer,” a novel 
by Theodore Roberts, wi!l be issued 
at an early date. The author is 
a brother to Professor Charles G. D. 
Roberts, the well-known nature writer 
and romanticist, and, although this is 
his first published book, it shows much 
literary ability. The plot is a novel 
one, the characters are virile and the 
action is quick and natural. 


* * aK 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, whose life of 
“Henry Ward Beecher” was recently 
published, is preparing a volume of 
quite different character, to treat of 
“Priests and Prophets of Christianity.” 


* *« * 


There is in preparation a volume 
entitled “Duchess Sarah,” by Mrs. Ar- 


thur Colville. Its heroine will be the 
famous Duchess of Marlborough, but 
the volume will be also a social historv 
of the times of Sarah Jénnings, with 
anecdotes not only of that formidable 
personage, but of many of her contem- 
poraries. 
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GEORGE E. WOODBERRY 


Mr. Woodberry was born in Bev- 
erly, Massachusetts, on May 12th, 
1855. The Woodberrys or Woodburys 
—various spellings of the name attest 
in their diversity and perversity a gen- 
wine New England origin—did their 
emigrating early and since civilization 
took root on the North Shore have 
been native to Beverly and neighboring 
seaport towns. He was graduated 
from Harvard College in 1877. 

In 1877-78 he was acting professor 
of English and History in the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska; in 1878 he went to 
New. York as an assistant editor on 
the Nation; and in the following year 
moved to Cambridge, where he contin- 
ued his editorial work, besides contrib- 
uting to the Aélantic Monthly and 
Harper's, and writing a “History of 
Wood Engraving.” In 1880 he was re- 
called to Nebraska, where for two 
years he held the English professor- 
ship; but at the end of that time, to- 


gether with several associates in the 
faculty, he was dismissed from his 
chair, as a result of one of those con- 
tests usual in the early life of Western 


colleges. In the fall of 1882 the “His- 
tory of Wood Engraving” appeared, 
written, not in a technical manner, but 
in pleasing, cultivated sympathy with 
the subject as a study in art. The next 
two years were quietly but busily spent 
in Beverly. “The North Shore 
Watch: a Threnody,” was first printed 
in 1883 in a private edition of two 
hundred copies. One year later was 
published his “Edgar Allan Poe,” one 
of the marked successes of the Ameri- 
can Men of Letters Series, and the 
work by which its author is perhaps 
most widely known. Mr. Woodberry 
went to Italy in 1885, but soon re- 
turned, apparently disheartened with 
his journey, in which he saw much in 
foreign conditions of life to distress 
and disturb him. Good results ensued 
nevertheless. He started out a citizen 
of the world, he came back an Ameri- 


can of no uncertain sort. Soon after 
this experience, ana it may be conse- 
quent upon it, came his “My Country.” 
Mr. Woodberry again visited Italy in 
the winter of 1888-89, this time in hap- 
pier mood. During 1890 “The North 
Shore Watch, and Other Poems,” and 
“Studies in Letters and Life” were 
published. 

Later Mr. Woodberry edited a num- 
ber of standard poets and prose 
writers. His newest works have been 
“John Greenleaf Whittier” in the 
American Men of Letters Series, 
“America in Literature” and “Poems,” 
the last something of a surprise in its 
undoubted poetic merit. Since 1891 
Mr. Woodberry has held a professor- 
ship in comparative literature at Co- 
lumbia University. 


In conjunction with Mr. R. F. Fos- 
ter’s “Bridge Tactics,” recently pub- 
lished, there will be issued at once a 
first series of “Self-playing Bridge 
Cards,” by Mr. Foster, with full direc- 
tions, explanations, and analysis of the 
game, to enable any one, by playing 
dummy at odd moments, to become 
proficient in this popular card game. 

co 


Mrs. Humphry Ward recently de- 
livered a lecture on “The Peasant in 
Literature and the Novel,” at Bedford 
College for Women in London. Mrs. 
Ward considered the broad field of 
European imaginative literature in its 
treatment of the life of the peasant, 
and said that in this branch of fiction 
Thomas Hardy held the foremost posi- 
tion in England. The literature of 
peasant life, she said, might be divided 
into two classes, of which one would 
in the future be regarded as social his- 
tory of great value, and the other not 
only as brilliant revelations of country 
life, but creations of the highest imagi- 
nation. Of the latter class she re- 
garded George Eliot’s “Silas Marner” 
as a striking example. 
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THREE POETS 


To write verse is a fad. Everybody 
tries a hand at it—such has been the 
tendency of ages. The deplorable re- 
sults are well known to that long-suf- 
fering public which conscientiously 
reads every new book within reach. 

And yet the world sympathizes in 
what seems a ridiculously sentimental 
fashion with the aspiring poet and this 
sympathy in many respects is really a 
most admirable circumstance. For by 
virtue of it, we are led to opportunities 
for discovering, amid the mass, the few 
stronger, loftier, more promising fig- 
ures. 

So we fly at every collection of 
verse, read it and immediately consign 
its creator to his place in the category 
of versifiers. 

Our present age has produced here 
in America little in the way of perma- 
nent poetry. The outlook has been 


and is, to say the least, discouraging. 
Slender volumés have appeared in 
seeming profusion, but their most com- 


mon attribute has been mediocrity. 

When. Kipling wrote the “Reces- 
sional’ the world cried “At last, at 
last a poet!” Some said “Another 
Shakespeare!” Alas! Mr. Kipling’s 
succeeding performances soon called a 
halt to favorable prophecies, and 
Shakespeare and Kipling ceased to be 
mentioned in one breath. 

When Edwin Markham hurled forth 
“The Man With the Hoe” again the 
world enthused and asserted, “A poet 
surely!” Mr. Markham has written 
some admirable verse, even some life- 
throbbing poetry, but he has never ful- 
filled the promise of his “Man With 
the Hoe.” 

One present significant figure in 
the poetic field is Mr. Bliss Car- 
man. Mr. Carman has worked chiefly 
upon classical models and has pro- 
duced some verse truly creditable in 
both sentiment and form. His imita- 
tions of Sappho have been regarded 
as poems not merely readable but dura- 
ble, while his “Pipes of Pan” bids fair 
to be a series of verse that will find a 
place upon every book-shelf. 


Another poet of promise who has 
come little to the fore yet who, in 
some ways at least, deserves a reading 
even more than Mr. Carman, is Mr, 
Lloyd Mifflin. Mr. Mifflin, whom one 
might well call the “Prince of Son- 
neteers,” has written as many as five 
hundred sonnets, and in the various 
collections published there are but few 
that do not deserve merely reading, 
but remembering as well. There are 
gleams of poetic inspiration in Mr. 
Mifflin’s sonnets, there are figures 
strong in beauty and appropriateness 
of imagery—there is over all the main- 
tenance of a lofty ideal and a rarely 
sweet poetic spirit—the spirit of the 
natural gift combined with cultivation. 

Not long ago there appeared a book 
of verses called “The Wreck of the 
Myrtle.” The author was Professor 
Wilbur Morris Stine of Swarthmore, 
a man noted for his culture.and his fine 
literary appreciation. His poems were, 
as a whole, modest in their conception 
and form, yet they displayed an accu- 
racy and skill in technique that was a 
veritable surprise. They showed care- 
fulness, and painstaking in their form, 
they had a music, a harmony that was 
individual, and they bespoke their au- 
thor, if not a poet born, yet a man 
keenly alive to the value of poetry and 
nicely discriminate in his judgment 
thereof, the kind of man whose work 
sets a standard, if only because of its 
artistic mould. 

These are but three poets which we 
have chosen from among those whose 
work has evinced some characteristic, 
however slight, of permanence. None 
of these are poets of deep inspiration, 
or intense power. But they each touch 
the highwater mark of present-day 
culture, they each uphold what we 
deem the highest, they each aim at 
what we call the best; each of them, 
indeed, appreciates the gulf that sepa- 
rates their achievement from their 
ideal, yet each has labored and con- 
tinues to labor for the establishment 
of a loftier literary criterion. 
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BLISS CARMAN 
Courtesy of L. C. Page and Company. 
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THE PRAYER IN THE GARDEN 


Lord of this rose garden, 
At the end of May, 

Where thy guests are bidden 
To tarry for a day. 


Through the sweet white falling 
Of the tender rain, 

With thy roses theeward 
Lift this dust again. 


Make the heart within me 
That crumbles to obey, 
Perceive and know thy secret 
Desire from day to day. 


Even as thy roses, 

Knowing where they stand 
Before the wind, thy presence, 
Tremble at thy hand. 


Make me Lord, for beauty, 
Only this, I pray, 

Like my brother roses, 
Growing day by day, 


Body, mind and spirit, 
As thy voice may urge 
From the wondrous twilight 
At the garden’s verge, 


Till I be as they be, 
Fair, then blown away, 
With a name like attar, 
Remembered for a day. 
Bliss Carman, in Pipes of Pan. 
—“The Book of Myths.” 


THE ENCHANTRESS 


Have you not seen a witch to-day 

Go dancing through the misty woods, 
Her mad young beauty hid beneath 

A tattered gown of crimson buds? 


She glinted through the alder swamp, 
And loitered by the willow stream, 
Then vanished down the wood-road dim, 


With bare brown thrvat and eyes a-dream. 


The wild white cherry is her flower, 
Her bird the flame-bright oriole; 

She comes with freedom and with peace, 
And glad temerities of soul. 


Her lover is the great Blue Ghost, 
Who broods upon the world at noon, 

And wooes her wonder to his will 
At setting of the frail new moon. 

Bliss Carman, in Pipes of Pan. 
“The Green Book of the Bards.” 


No. I. 


No. II. 


This is the time of the golden bough, 
The April ardour, the mystic fire, 

And the soft wind up from the South, 
Lingering, rainy and warm, 

Dissolving sorrow and bidding new life 

aspire,— 

New spirit take form,— 

Through the waking green earth now. 


This is the time of the golden trees, 

The heaving heart and the shining glance, 
And the little head that bows 

Meekly to love at last. 
Then two behold the flowery world in a 

trance 

Through the spring’s new vast 
Of sunshine and tenderness. 
Bliss Carman, in Pipes of Pan. 

“Songs of the Sea Children.” 


No. III. 


What shall we do, Cytherea? 
Lovely Adonis is dying. 
Ah, but we mourn him! 


Will he return when the Autumn 
Purples the earth, and the sunlight 
Sleeps in the vineyard ? 


Will he return when the Winter 
Huddles the sleep, and Orion 
Goes to his hunting? 


Ah, for thy beauty, Adonis, 
With the soft spring and the south wind, 
Love and desire! 

Bliss Carman, in “Sappho.” 


THE DOORS 


As through the void we went, I heard his 
plumes 

Strike on the darkness. 
sweet 

To hold his hand and hear that thin air beat 

Against our pinions, as we winged those 
glooms 

Of Ebon, through which Atropos still dooms 

Each soul to pass. Then presently our feet 

Found footing on a ledge. of dark retreat, 

And opposite appeared two doors of tombs 

Seen by the star upon the angel’s head 

That made dim twilight; there I caught my 
breath: 

“Why pause we here?’ The angel answer- 
ing said, 

“The journey ends. 
of Death; 

Lo, now they open inward, for the dead.” 

And then a Voice—“Who next that en- 
tereth?” 

Lloyd Mifflin, in “At the Gates of Song.” 


It was passing 


These are the Doors 
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FORGETFULNESS 
The eagles of incessant thought still prey 
Upon me here; so, as Prometheus stood 
Chained on the Caucasus, there in his blood 
The eternal vulture gnawed. Great thoughts 
were they, 
Taloned and winged, that tore him night 
and day 
Those who, high on the peak and solitude 
Of being, live in the mind ,—they are the 
food 
For death, the harpy. Thought is malady 
And death itself may not that evil cure 
Tis weariness to think of thinking on 
Through aeons of that dim dominion 
Of after-life. Me thou dost still 
allure 
To seek thy shores—O thou divine, obscure, 
Unthoughted Lethe of Oblivion! 
Lloyd Mifflin in “At the Gates of Songs.” 


THE SPIRIT 
Threading the outer bulwarks in a light 
Less lucent than mid-Heaven’s refulgent 
glow 
I marked a spirit coming, whom to know 
Baffled recall. It seemed as if some blight 
Of earthly memory.had not left him quite— 
As if vague recollection still, did throw 
A shadow o’er his bliss, who, moving slow 
Through airy regions, neared my curious 
sight: 
Compassion locked my lips, nor asked the 
cause 
Of his paled happiness, and he withdrew 
To leave me wondering what dim spirit it 
was: 
I felt, “Not blest is hz as angels are” 
Then I recalled, on feet and rat 
scar,— 
Remembered Christ’s last promise,—and I 
knew. 
Lloyd Mifflin, in 


NIGHT AND DEATH 
Night and the silent stars, 
Night on the moaning bars! 
While the hush and awe of the mystery 
In the moaning tides of the restless sea, 
That forever sweeps on its pathless deep, 
Seems the touch of eternity. 


Night and the flashing sea, 
Night and immensity! 
From the distant surge on the rock-bound 
shore, 
There breaks a cry through its muffed roar, 
In murmured tone of wail and moan, 
That shall rise forever more. 


Death and the night of sleep, 
Death and the silence deep! 
Through the anguished hush, 

sound 
In the mystery of an awe profound, 
The terrors wide of that unknown tide, 
That bears the soul on its outmost bound. 


the 


“Castalian Days.” 


the distant 


Night and the pang of death, 
Night and the passing breath! 
Though the soul shrinks back from a way 
untrod, 
And lifts its cry at the iidhiialen rod, 
On the anguish strange of that unknown 
change, 
Rests the boundless love of God! 
August, 1902. 
Wilbur Morris Stine, in “The Wreck of the 
Myrtle and Other Verses.” 


THE LONG, LONG DAYS 
I. 


They ceaseless come and go, 
days, 

Whose numbers round the span of life, they 
rise 

in vista long before the wearied eye, 

Heedless of cry for boon of rest and clasp 

Of love, that was life’s sun! There will be 
days 

Of spring, when hope fresh greens with in- 
spired light, 

Whose dawning hailed with song, will yield 
the night 

A benison; and days will come of fruit 

And ear..for some rich harvest-tide; 
some 

May chance without the gift of light whose 
steps 

Fall heavy on the laden heart, and ears 

Grown strangely dull to once loved noble 
strains. 

They come and go, whose coming no hand 
stays ; 

They come, with gleam or cloud,—the long, 
long days! 


the passing 


and 


II. 


Broken by dreams, till they shall. cease in 
sleep, 

The sure procession of our days move on; 

They loom before in phantom shapes, that 
watt 

The beck of Hours to lead them by the hand 

Through being’s steps. From sadness and 
the loss 

Of days.no more; more emptiness, and toil, 

That scattered seed in patience, sparing not, 

Hope ever pleads, the days, that are to be, 

Shall pass not as the dull hours known, but 
shall 

Be gladsome harvest-tide for fruit of toil: 

And we who pause for weariness, will find 

In them the song, the heart unuttered 
held,— 

And while they come, whose brighter gold 
we keep, 

The long, long days, till they shall end in 
sleep! 

October, gor. 
Wilbur Morris Stine, in “The Wreck of the 
Myrtle.” 
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DOES RHYME CONNECT IDEAS? 


Few languages are so poor in rhyme 
as the English language: the conse- 
quence is that certain rhymes and sets 
of rhymes recur continually in litera- 
ture. At first sight it would appear as 
if such connections were governed 
wholly by chance, and as if it would 
require the greatest ingenuity to estab- 
lish links between the alien ideas em- 
bodied in rhyming words. But, as a 
matter of fact, the most commonplace 
rhymes seem joined with a peculiar 
fitness—they are often the one the 
complement of the other—the abstract 
thought, perhaps, and its concrete sym- 
bol; and the question arises as to 
whether the ideas represented by these 
rhymes have coalesced simply by mu- 
tual contact, or whether some remote 
intellectual affinity in the beginning 
of things has brought them together. 

Take a few examples. The number 
Seven governs the whole of the Rev- 
elation of St. John. “The seven stars 
are the angels of the seven churches: 
and the seven candlesticks which thou 
sawest are the seven churches.” The 
book has seven seals, and the Lamb 
seven horns and seven eyes. Now 
“seven” is almost the only perfect 
rhyme for “heaven:” and it is the 
mystical connection between seven and 
heaven that gives a spiritual beauty 
to the lines which tell of the Blessed 
Damosel “how the stars in her hair 
were seven,” and of the holy St. Bride, 
how she was “sweet voiced amid the 
starry seven.” ‘Then, as an imperfect 
rhyme to “heaven” the appropriateness 
of “forgiven” is obvious at once. 

The rhymes with which the word 
“God” is generally linked—‘clod,” 
“sod,” and “rod”—give scope for 
many interesting speculations. Clod, 
the clay or mortality, and sod, the 
grave or death, find their connection 
in verse with “God,” so that by their 
very earthiness they may point the 
more extreme contrasts with the divine 
eternity and glory. Again, it is pos- 


sible that the constant juxtaposition of 
“rod” and “God” in rhyme has helped 
to lay stress upon the sterner qualities 
of the Deity; and we do not hesitate 
to suggest that Puritanism—one of the 
most important and characteristic of 
our national traits owes something of 
its strength to what in this case seems 
an accidental coincidence in sound. 
The constant occurrence of these 
rhymes, “God” and “rod,” in hymns 
establishes a connection from which 
the mind can only with difficulty free 
itself. 

The most curious example of unity 
in thought between rhymes occurs with 
reference to the words “love” and 
“dove.” The dove is a symbol of 
both spiritual and sexual love: the 
Holy Spirit takes shape as a Dove; and 
Venus and her doves come down to us 
out of classical times. “Love” and 
“dove” are not therefore wedded by 
material bonds alone—they have con- 
cluded a true marriage of souls; and 
we can only suppose that the genius 
of the English langauge presided over 
the ceremony in a moment of unusual 
inspiration. For love, secular and di- 
vine, is the main theme of the poets; 
and the changes that can be rung upon 
its sounds are few. 

To rhyme “love” with other than 
“dove” has the appearance of almost 
freakish ingenuity. Browning, that 
delighter in difficult ways, rhymes 
“love” with “clove” : 


Flower o’ the Clove 
All the Latin I construe is Amo, I love. 


In our most ambitious attempt at an 
epic on domestic love we find “glove” 
very fittingly insisted on in connection 
with emotions that are circumscribed 
by upper middle-class surroundings. 
The Lady who is to become the Angel 
in the House wears a little lilac glove 
going to church; the Lover kisses the 
Lady’s glove; and we hear of the 
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Lover paying worship to a stolen 
glove. At the same time Coventry 
Patmore, in other of his works, has 
suggested a mystical bond of union be- 
tween heavenly and earthly love; and 
no doubt he would be the first to 
acknowledge significance in the fact 
that the symbol for both is the same. 
“Move,” “prove,” and “grove” are 
brought with more or less success by 
various writers into touch with “love.” 
Recently, Dante Gabriel Rossetti and 
Swinburne have used “thereof,” and 
phrases ending with “of,” in hap- 
piest conjunction with “love.” It is 
noticeable that many of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti’s lines gain an haunting orig- 
inality by his employment of very sim- 
ple words at the close, not perfect 
rhymes, and, therefore, holding the 
music of a new combination. 

But, if ingenuity is demanded in 
seeking rhymes for “love” outside 
“dove,” it requires at least an equal 
ingenuity to find fresh points of con- 
tact between “love” and “dove.” This 
novelty is not so much sought after by 
the writers of sacred poems, who are 
willing to trust to the original force of 
the symbol for- their effect. - Thus 
Christina Rossetti writes in her poems 
addressed to heavenly love: “Brood 
over me with yearnings of a dove”— 
and, again, very finely: “Make me a 
nest for dwelling of thy Dove.” It is 
unnecessary to point out how aptly the 
word “above” matches with divine 
love. 

When we come to the poems of secu- 
lar love, we see that the poets have 
used all manner of invention within 
the limits of their rhyme. Doves are, 
of course, introduced in connection 
with most of the allusions to Venus. 
Thus William Morris: 


For o’er the dais Venus fair 
Fluttered about by many a dove 
Make hopeless men for hopeless love 
Both sick and sorry. 


Swinburne tells us that Queen 
Venus’ raiment was painted with “Red 


mouths of maidens, and red feet of 
doves.” No doubt the classical con- 
ception animates Coventry Patmore’s 
tortuous quatrain: 


Love kiss’d by Wisdom wakes twice Love, 
And Wisdom is, through loving, wise. 
Let Dove and Snake, and Snake and Dove 
This Wisdom be, that Love’s Device. 


But the Dove is not only used to 
personify Love or her attendants; it 
‘stands constantly in poetry as a sym- 
bol of the one loved. And at this point 
we seem to reach a juxtaposition orig- 
inally of convenience, which has, how- 
ever, made good its association of 
ideas. We read in the Sonnets from 
the Portuguese: 


Alas, I have grieved, so I am hard to love. 

Yet love’ me—wilt thou? open thy heart 
wide 

And fold within the wet wings of thy dove. 


Endymion says to Peona: 


Thou art as a dove 
Trembling its closed eyes and sleekéd wings 
About me. 


Then there is the poor child in “In 
Memoriam” waiting for her love: 


Oh, somewhere, meek, unconscious dove 
That sittest ranging golden hair .. . 


Nor must we forget Mr. Francis 
Thompson’s description of a lady: 


whose form is a grove 
Hush’d with the cooing of an unseen dove. 


It is impossible even briefly to indi- 
cate all the allusions there are, in con- 
nection with human love, to the purity 
of the dove, to the mildness of the 
dove, to the “livelier iris” that 
“changes on the burnish’d dove.” So 
universal had this association of ideas 
become that Shakespeare satirises the 
excessive use of this “sweet folly of 
the dove” in these lines of Thisbe’s: 


Asleep, my love ?— 
What dead, my dove? 
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and their influence has not been strong 
enough to prevent Mr. William Wat- 
son from writing: 


Hand within hand, my love, 
Heart within heart, my dove... 


In conclusion, it will be seen that 
rhyme has far too long been regarded 
as a mere musical device. It is in point 
of fact one of the most potent instru- 
ments of language in establishing and 
rivetting association of ideas. Some- 
times rhymes fall together with such 
exquisite appropriateness that we feel 
some great universal law must have 
governed their paring: such unity of 
sound and idea are to be found in the 
perfect matching of “love” and “dove,” 
in the admirable antithesis of “God” 
and “clod,” and in the mystic connec- 
tion of “seven” and “heaven.” At 
other times alien conceptions are 
brought by rhyme into forcible juxta- 
position, and an accidental association 
of ideas may be established, occasion- 
ally adventitious, as in the recently ex- 
ploited rhymes of “mist” and “ame- 
thyst ;” occasionally dangerous, as in 
the constant rhyming of “God” and 
“rod.” 

Of course, rhymes have to occur 
with a certain frequency before they 
are able to bend national thought to 
their sway: we have therefore only 
given our consideration to a few of 
the commonest rhymes. Most individ- 
uals will, however, acknowledge the 
potency of subtler rhyme-influences on 
their association of ideas. And when 
we realize that every nation has a set 
of rhyme-combinations absolutely 
peculiar to its own genius, it seems as 
if the difference in temperament be- 
tween the nations may largely be due 
to the different thought-connections 
established by rhyme.—London Acad- 
emy and Literature. 


* * * 


Evidently news of Helen Keller 
has not permeated the thick walls of 
the Boston Custom House. From 
time to time Miss Keller receives from 





England books in raised print, or 
braille, which are made for her by the 
British and Foreign Blind Association 
of London. 

Single books come by mail, but 
large bundles come by freight. The 
customs agents at the Post Office have 
learned to let the books go through, 
for they are not subject to duty, but 
when packages come by freight 
through shipping agents, then the red 
tape begins to run off the Custom 
House reel. 

The other day a bundle containing 
Wordsworth’s poems in four large 
volumes of braille came to Boston, 
consigned to Miss Keller by freight 
from London. The shipping agents 
sent Miss Keller a long document to 
sign, which they must present to the 
Customs officer and in which it was 
set forth that there was nothing dan- 
gerous, dark or dutiable in the bundle 
of books. Miss Keller signed the 
paper in pencil and returned it by 
mail. 

She always writes with pencil and 
has never used ink; for when she 
writes, she follows the point across 
the paper with the forefinger of her 
left hand, and it is evident that any- 
thing but a fairly hard pencil would 
blot. 

But this time the pencil would not 
do. The next morning out rushed 
a clerk to Miss Keller’s house and re- 
quested an ink signature. 

“She never uses ink,” explained the 
servant who met him at the door. 

“But she must. This paper must be 
signed in ink.” 

“She cannot sign it in ink.” 

“Is she at home?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then ask her to sign it in ink.” 

“T tell you she never uses ink.” 

So the dialogue went on until the 
clerk went away, muttering “Strange, 
very strange.” 

This was not the last of the trouble. 
The day after appeared a clerk and a 
notary before whom Miss Keller swore 
to her signature. 
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The assumption that literature is 
neglected will be regarded by many 
readers as far too bold. Never was 
there such a consumption of paper 
and printers’ ink as there is to-day. 
The people who read are counted by 
the million. The business of provid- 
ing reading-matter is capitalized at 
sums that would have sounded fabu- 
lous to our grandfathers. Universal 
reading is perhaps the most distinc- 
tive feature of our age, even more 
distinctive than rapidity of locomo- 
tion and communication. How then 
can it be considered allowable to sug- 
. gest neglect of literature? The answer 
depends of course on what we mean by 
the word “literature.” The temporary 
purpose of the vast bulk of modern 
printed matter is unmistakable. Not 
only serial publications, but books are 
issued by the thousand, to sell for the 
moment, and without any thought of 
permanence. Their production is as 


purely a matter of routine business as 


the tea or boot trades. Let it be 
granted that the output in this class of 
reading-matter is enormous, and fur- 
ther, that, on the whole, it serves a 
useful purpose. Still, outside the 
question of the growth of popular 
reading is the serious one of the 
neglect of literature. 

By literature we mean that aggre- 
gate or published writings which is 
living, and will live, because it either 
contains new thoughts or the essential 
ideas and manners of an age, or is so 
perfect an expression of some charm 
in style that its fitness and beauty of 
form are preservative. Already the 
amount of such literature is very great, 
and each age of course will add its 
choicest treasures. There is the vast 
library of English poetry from Chau- 
cer to Mr. Stephen Phillips. There 
is the great roll-call of masterly his- 
torians who have pictured the past for 
us. There are the eloquent moralists, 
the quaint and bewitching essayists, the 


explanatory scientists who have 
brought charm of language to the 
expression of the results of patient 
research. There are the great sages 
and idealists on the one hand, and on 
the other, the humorists who not only 
have lightened but purified the heart 
by laughter. Then there are the 
romancers who have made for all men 
new worlds of love and mystery, and 
heroism, and strange fate that are just 
as real as the tangible world and the 
men and women of flesh and blood 
about us daily. In so far as this huge 
mixed library of all kinds of writing 
is composed of books that will last, it is 
true literature, in contrast with the 
print produced to sell during the pass- 
ing day. Our contention is that such 
literature is neglected. 

It must be admitted that there is 
great difficulty in setting up a standard 
by which neglect may be judged. How 
can any one say, for example, what 
proportion of reading should be 
devoted to the classics, as compared 
with newspapers and ephemeral books, 
by people in different stations? Nor 
indeed can a trustworthy comparison 
be made between the different classes 
of reading popular to-day and the cor- 
responding varieties that were popular 
fifty, eighty, or a hundred years ago, 
for very few people have the knowl- 
edge on which such a comparison must 
be based. Then too the reading class 
has been changed greatly by enlarge- 
ment. Indeed, it is a misnomer to 
speak now in this connection of a class. 
Formerly it was a class who read, a 
class largely scholarly and almost with- 
out exception thoughtful. Now prac- 
tically the whole nation reads some- 
thing or other with an approach to 
regularity. Comparisons under these 
circumstances, we repeat, are likely to 
be misleading if they are forced too 
exactly; but we think it may be gen- 
erally said of our forefathers that, 
whatever else they read or did not 
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read, to a large extent they read the 
classics of their own tongue, whereas 
to-day the readers of the best books 
of permanent value are but a small 
fraction of the great army of readers. 
It occurs to us that there is one test 
which can be used with confidence in 
answering the question—lIs literature 
neglected? The highest form of litera- 
ture must be studied by all who claim 
to have literary taste, and that form is 
poetry. Is poetry studied to-day in a 
degree at all commensurate with the 
amount of reading we all undertake? 
If it is not studied, we may fairly 
assume that permanent literature is 
neglected. But some will object that 
they have no taste for poetry and yet 
are fond of books. Have they ever 
fairly tried to find out exactly what it 
is in each of the great poets that is so 
ardently admired by readers who 
regard poetry as the supreme glory of 
literature? If they have not tried to 
find this out, then they, at any rate, 
have neglected literature. Nobody 
can be considered a reader in the liter- 
ary sense who has failed to find any 
attraction in the form of writing in 
which the most inspiring thoughts and 
the most graceful fancies are ex- 
pressed. The feeling of delicacy in 
style and the cultivation of an ear for 
words can certainly be best attained 
through a study of poetry, and it is 
questionable whether they can be really 
attained in any other way. Into poetry 
has been compressed the most note- 
worthy thought of each age, and the 
style of the verse as a rule has its own 
significance and expresses certain 
qualities of the human generation from 
whom it sprang. Look at Pope, for 
example, as the poet of the eighteenth 
century, and say whether he does not 
typify it with great precision in the 
very mechanism of his verse. Poetry, 
alike in its message and the form of it, 
is essential for the interpretation of the 
spirit of man throughout history, and 
if it is neglected literature is neglected. 
And is it not the least popular of all 
forms of writing, judged from the 


readers’ standpoint? How many of 
your acquaintances have a really com- 
prehensive knowledge of what is best 
in English verse? What poet, ancient 
or modern, does the average reader 
know as well as he knows Dickens, 
Scott—through his tales—or George 
Eliot? Naturally, as a matter of gen- 
eral information, any intelligent per- 
son attains to some acquaintance with 
certain fragmentary poetical produc- 
tions. Indeed in this age poetry gets 
into the newspapers as popular “copy” 
when it hits off some subject of the 
hour, though few indeed of those who 
have read extracts from Mr. Kipling 
about “flannelled fools” and “muddied 
oafs” or heard from him that Tommy 


Atkins is “an absent-minded beggar ° 


and his weaknesses are great” have 
pursued their studies of the poet any 
further. What is needed is that the 
poets should be regarded as delightful 
and refreshing companions who may 
find a suitable place in the pocket for 
reading during any chance quarter of 
an hour—that is, the best parts of 
them, for almost all poets, of however 
great distinction, can be very dull, and 
are best read, at least at first, after a 
careful sifting by some skillful editor. 
“Paradise Lost” would have been a 
greater work if it had been shorter, and 
the “Excursion” must be Words- 
worth’s worst enemy in the case of 
readers who unwarily tackle it, directly 
and boldly, as they would a present- 
day book. But poetry in its choicest 
forms, when most carefully selected, is 
not popular, and while that remains a 
fact true literature must be regarded 
as neglected. 

A defender of the up-to-date reader 
might urge that the poverty and pau- 
city of present-day poetry is some 
excuse for the general reader losing all 
interest in this form of literature.- In 
a limited sense there is some truth in 
the objection. Without doubt the time 
when poetry has been most read and 
talked of has been during the lives of 
great contemporary writers whose con- 
spicuous position has advertised the 
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art. Think, for instance, of the days 
when Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, 
Scott, Keats, and Shelley—to take only 
half a dozen names—were liable to 
burst into song any morning! Later the 
world could not be indifferent to the 
doings of poets like Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, and Matthew Arnold. Now, with 
the exception of Mr. Kipling and Mr. 
Stephen Phillips, who has the interest 
felt in the stage to help him, no mod- 
ern poet gives a good, sound, popular 
advertisement to poetry as a subject 
when he publishes a book. Eight liv- 
ing poets might be named who have 
attained a large share of popularity, 
but nearly all of them have now done 
their best work and will not again 
astonish the world. But the argument 
that the want of classical poetry of 
to-day accounts for the neglect of 
poetry is only true in a very limited 
sense. If we had more great living 
poets all verse would be read with 
added zest. But that does not excuse 
the modern neglect. The great past 
masters of song are our servants, if we 
care to summon them for our admira- 
tion and enlightenment. Ifa dead stop 
was reached, and not a line more verse 
was thought worthy of preservation, 
the failure of song-power in the pres- 
ent would not render the duty of 
studying the noble treasures collected 
in the past one whit less imperative. 
We acknowledge that in one depart- 
ment literature is not neglected to-day, 
and that is in fiction. From the enor- 
mous amount of story-reading, of the 
strictly modern kind, there must be 
generated a desire to see how the great 
novelists have written, and so readers 
are passed over to the enjoyment of 
one branch of genuine literature. All 
the standard writers of fiction are 
being constantly reprinted and eagerly 
read, even by those who say they pre- 
fer the novel of the hour. The mere 
desire to sample the much-talked-of 
stories of the great authors alongside 
the stories which are being issued 
to-day will always ensure a hearing 
for the best story-tellers from a nation 


of story-readers. But we doubt greatly 
whether a similar assertion could be 
made about the reading of, say, his- 
tory. Why, even the historical novel 
is out of favor because it is too heavy 
for modern taste! Much more then 
may we expect undiluted history to be 
avoided. One has only to read the 
story of the issuing of Macaulay’s 
great work to realize how far off we 
are from any such enthusiasm for 
books that revivify the past. Macau- 
lay’s book was sold in thousands. Not 
only have we no historian at the pres- 
ent time who can create a sensation, 
but we read Macaulay with modera- 
tion. So, along the whole range of 
serious study, there probably has been 
a weakening compared with the avidity 
displayed by our fathers. An accom- 
panying phenomenon is the deteriora- 
tion in the character of the popular 
magazine literature. The modern 
bookstall magazine is made to be 
glanced over rather than to be read. 
This lowering of the literary quality of 
the new magazine is a straw showing 
the collection of the current from liter- 
ature towards journalism. 

But without doubt all the elements 
that have ever entered into studious- 
ness are present in our midst some- 
where to-day, and there never has been 
a lover of books who has not his many 
counterparts among the millions who 
beguile the time with reading. Litera- 
ture is just as earnestly and lovingly 
pondered as in the days when scholars 
pored long over few books. It is when 
we judge proportionately that we find 
neglect. Before the onrush of an 
accommodating popularity swept the 
book world and the lightest of light 
reading became all that man was 
expected to endure, the way into the 
earthly paradise of scholarly enjoy- 
ment of great and permanent works 
was short and direct. Soon after he 
became a reader at all a man began to 
get into contact with literature of the 
highest class. Now the way is long 
and mazy, and everything is done to 
delay the traveller and make him rest 
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in the by-paths of easy and frivolous 
reading. We have a strong belief in 
the value of all kinds of interesting 
writing ; but, if a reader leaves blanks 
in his choice of books, they ought not 
to be left where genuine literature 
should come in. Too many people 
now read everything except what is 
best. 

How can interest in true literature 
be popularly quickened? Nothing vital 
is now done in this direction. There 
are, for example, lectures innumer- 
able every night, in all parts of the 
country, on geographical subjects, 
with lantern-slides showing places 
which five-sixths of the audience will 
never see—not even by means of im- 
agination aided by lantern slides; but 
who ever heard of an illustrated lec- 
ture on a great classical writer, 
designed to send every one present 
straight to that writer’s works, where 
the treasures are equally open to all 
and increase instead of diminishing 
through the using? One thing that is 
needed to improve the popular appre- 
ciation of great and lasting literature 
is that those who enjoy books deeply 
should seek opportunities of letting 
others see how they know their favor- 
ite authors. The treasures of the 
author should be displayed in public, 
and the knack of obtaining access 
shown. What, for example, could be 
more delightful than for a lover of 
Charles Lamb to take him as a subject 
before a popular audience, with the 
aims of making them know and relish 
the man and understand in some meas- 
ure the exquisite charm of his humor 
and the tenderness of his humanity? 
What delightful evenings one might 
have with Johnson, Goldsmith, Haz- 
litt, Carlyle, Emerson, and all the mis- 
cellaneous writers, with all the poets, if 
one allowed them to speak to an audi- 
ence each for himself, in wisely-se- 
lected characteristic extracts! How 
poor and meagre is the literary fare on 
which the average citizen subsists sim- 
ply because the nearness and the qual- 
ity of the best mental food are unsus- 


pected! There is no reason whatever 
why every ambitious reader should not 
now be regaled on the best thought 
that the world has produced, expressed 
in the choicest forms, for standard 
books are to be had at all prices. Many 
of course will remain unambitious— 
they are amply satisfied with the sim- 
pler forms of writing; but an intellec- 
tual stimulation of the whole nation 
can only come through a_ popular 
movement towards the enjoyment of 
the unequalled banquet spread in our 
classical literature-——The Family Her- 
ald. 
ee 

Miss Marie Manning, author of 
“Judith of the Plains,” is fond of tell- 
ing of a family she encountered while 
taking a horseback trip in Tennessee. 
They were typical backwoods people, 
far off of civilization’s highway. In 
conversation it transpired that the eld- 
est daughter, Luella, had recently re- 
turned from town, and had brought 
home a pair of curling-irons. The en- 
tire feminine portion of the family had 
since spent their spare time in hair- 
curling, but without avail. Not a curl 
would come. Miss Manning sympa- 
thetically inquired into the trouble, and 
discovered that they had never heated 
the curling-irons. Overjoyed at this 
discovery, general curling operations 
were promptly renewed, and at the end 
of the performance every woman of 
the family had a head, not only thor- 
oughly curled, but equally well 
scorched. 

ee 2 

Miss Elizabeth Jordan, author of 
“Tales of the Cloister,” overheard the 
following dialogue between two office 
boys, one of whom was about to leave 
her service. for advancement to a 
higher place, the other being the new 
applicant for the vacant position. 

New Boy: “Ez the work hard ?” 

Ex-Boy: “Well, the job ain’t no 
snap. She makes you work, and she 
makes vou quit readin’ novyuls and go 
to night-school. But thez one thing— 
you won't hear no swearin’.” 
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It is remarkable how one can over- 
look one’s privileges. Not till the 
other day did it occur to me that I 
had shaken hands with Shakespeare. 
Indirectly, to be sure. By proxy, of 
course. Still, to have shaken hands 
with Shakespeare at all, to be able to 
set up the most shadowy claim to such 
a distinction, is something. I had been 
talking to a lady who enjoyed the 
friendship of John Ruskin, and it was 
not until she had given me her hand, 
and I had gone my way, that the 
full meaning af this little meeting 
dawned upon me. 

I then remembered an interesting 
fact in Ruskin’s boyhood. He was 
taken by a Mr. Pringle to see the aged 
banker poet, Samuel Rogers, in the 
big house which to-day, quite unalter- 
ed externally, faces the Green Park. 
Young Ruskin seems to have borne 
himself before the venerable poet with 
considerable assurance; indeed, Mr. 
Pringle was disappointed in his lack 
of hero-worship. Ruskin himself tells 
with quiet humor the story of his 
rather unsuccessful efforts to ingra- 
tiate himself with the author of “The 
Pleasures of Memory ;” 


I congratulated him with enthusiasm on 
the beauty of the engravings by which his 
poems were illustrated, but betrayed, I fear 
me, at the same time some lack of an equally 
vivid interest in the composition of the 
poems themselves. At all events, Mr. 
Pringle, I thought at the time, somewhat 
abruptly diverted the conversation to sub- 
jects connected with Africa. These were 
doubtless more calculated to interest the 
polished minstrel of St. James’s Place; but 
again I fell into misdemeanors by allowing 
my own attention, as my wandering eyes too 
frankly confessed, to determine itself on the 
pictures glowing from the crimson-silken 
walls; and accordingly, after we had taken 
leave, Mr. Pringle took occasion to advise 
me that, in future, when I was in the com- 
pany of distinguished men, I should listen 
more attentively to their conversation. 


Thus I shook hands with Samuel 
Rogers. 


Rogers had known Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, the author of “The School 
for Scandal” and of a thousand witti- 
cisms, during twenty-five years. He 
had heard him deliver his great speech 
in the trial of Warren Hastings; he 
had foregathered, times without num- 
ber, with Sheridan, Moore, and Byron; 
and he was one of the two or three 
who remained loyal to Sheridan in his 
last days of debt and dishonor. He 
had stories to tell of Sheridan’s death- 
bed. Asked by the doctor if he had 
ever undergone an operation, he 
answered, “Never, except when sit- 
ting for my portrait or having my hair 
cut.” Sheridan was very proud of his 
eyes, which were magnificent, and he 
said to Rogers, “Tell Lady Bess- 
borough that my eyes will look up to 
the coffin lid as brightly as ever.” 

So I shook hands with Sheridan. 

Sheridan had, of course, known Dr. 
Johnson ; indeed, it was Johnson who 
proposed him as a member of the 
Literary Club, remarking: “He who 
has written the two best comedies of 
his age is surely a considerable man.” 
And Sheridan was duly elected. He 
had just pleased Johnson greatly by 
writing a prologue for the tragedy of 
“Sir Thomas Overbury,” written by 
his early companion in London, that 
unhappy poet, Richard Savage. In 
his prologue Sheridan described very 
touchingly the wretched life of 


Ill-fated Savage, at whose birth was given 
No present but the Muse, no friend but 
Heaven. 


So I shook hands with Dr. Johnson. 

Johnson and ill-fated Savage had 
starved and struggled as authors to- 
gether in the streets of London. John- 
son once related to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds how, one night in particular, 
Savage and he walked round and 
round St. James’s Square for want of 
a lodging, but, in high spirits and full 
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of patriotism, denouncing the Govern- 
ment, and swearing they would “stand 
by their country.” When Savage died 
in want and misery, Johnson anxiously 
hastened to write his biography, so 
that the public should receive an 
authentic and favorable account of lis 
friend. He never wrote anything better 
than his “Life of Savage.” Of this 
book: Sir Joshua Reynolds said that 
on his return from Italy he met with 
it in Devonshire, knowing nothing of 
its author, and began to read it with 
his arm against a chimney-piece. It 
gripped him so strongly that, not being 
able to lay the book down till he had 
finished it, he found his arm totally 
benumbed. 

So I shook hands with Richard 
Savage. 

Savage had known Sir Richard 
Steele, the founder of the Tatler, and 
co-worker of Addison en the Specta- 
tor. Steele knew Congreve, the bril- 
liant dramatist. He knew him both 
directly and through Pope. Congreve 
had a close link with Dryden. It was 
so close that Dryden hailed Congreve 
as his successor, and as the guardian 
of his fame in lines which I cannot re- 
sist quoting for their dignity and 
pathos: 


Already I am worn with cares and age, 

And just abandoning th’ ungrateful stage; 

Unprofitably kept at Heaven’s expense, 

I live a rent charge on His providence. 

But you, whom every Muse and Grace 
adorn, 

Whom I foresee to better fortune born, 

Be kind to my remains; and O defend, 

Against your judgment, your departed 
friend! 

Let not th’ insulting foe my fame pursue, 

But shade those laurels which descend to 
you. 


So I shook hands, at a great rate, 
with Steele, Pope, Congreve, and Dry- 
den. 

Dryden, you know, once called on 
Milton at his house in Artillery Walk, 
near Bunhild Fields, to ask him 
whether he might turn his “Paradise 
Lost” into a tragedy in rhyme; and 
Milton is said to have answered, “Ay, 





young man, you may tag my verses, if 
you will’—a_ surprisingly genial 
answer to such a request. Whatever 
the truth of this story may be (one is 
glad to have Milton into the chain if 
possible), it is certain that Dryden 
knew and worked with Sir William 
Davenant. 

I hope I shook hands with Milton, 
as I did with Davenant. 

Davenant was intimate with John 
Hobbes, the philosopher, who in his 
youth was secretary to Lord Bacon. 
He was not, however, Lord Bacon’s 
only famous assistant; Ben Jonson, 
the great dramatist, was another. So 
well did Jonson know Bacon that he 
wrote this account of his talk in his 
“Discoveries :” 

No man ever spoke more neatly, more 
pressly, more weightily, or suffered less 
emptiness, less idleness, in what he uttered. 
No member of his speech but consisted of 
his own grace. His hearers could not cough, 
or look aside from him, without loss. He 
commanded where he spoke, and had his 
judges angry and pleased at his devotion. 
No man had their affections more in his 
power. The fear of every man that heard 
him was lest he should make an end. 


So I shook hands with the great 
Hobbes, the greater Bacon, and “Rare 
Ben.” 

That Jonson was the friend of 
Shakespeare, let those doubt who be- 
lieve that Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s 
plays. Have we not honest Fuller's 
portrait of them together at the Mer- 
maid? 

Many were the wit-combates betwixt 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, which two I 
behold like a Spanish great galleon and an 
English man-o’-war. Master Jonson (like 
the former) was built far higher, in learn- 
ing; solid, but slow in his performances. 
Shakespeare, with the English man-o’-war, 
lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, could 
turn with all tides, tack about, and take 
advantage of all winds, by the quickness of 
his wit and invention. 


So I shook hands with Shakespeare. 
If you look into the matter you will 
probably find that you have done the 
same.—John o’ London in The Book- 
Lover. 
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THE REV. CHARLES W. GORDON 


(** RALPH 


The interest which one feels in a 
good story is commonly succeeded by 
curiosity about the writer. This 
curiosity is all the more natural and 
pardonable if one has found in the 
story not merely recreation but intel- 
lectual enlargement or spiritual uplift. 
It is not surprising, then, that from 
the two or three million readers -in 
Canada, the United States, and Britain 
who have enjoyed “Ralph Connor’s” 
works, there should be a demand for 
some authentic information about the 
life and personality of the man who 
has spoken to them with such sweet- 
ness and power as novelist, evangelist 
and missionary. 

In a Perthshire glen, not far from 
“the Tummel and banks o’ the Garry,” 
there lived in the early part of last cen- 
tury a Highland family bearing the 
renowned name of Gordon. They 


were not richly dowered with’ worldly 
goods, but they had something better 
—they had brains and character. Of 
the six sons in the home, five made 
their way into the professions, three 
becoming doctors and two entering the 


ministry. One of the latter was the 
father of “Ralph Connor.” 

A hundred years ago there was a 
considerable emigration to Canada of 
Gaelic-speaking Scots, whose descend- 
ants are found to-day in all the older 
provinces of the Dominion. These 
people were strongly attached both to 
their language and their religion, and 
they longed greatly for the service of 
ministers who could speak to them in 
their own tongue. Among those who 
were moved by the need of their coun- 
trymen in the Canadian forests was 
Daniel Gordon, and in the early forties 
he came to Canada and was placed in 
charge of a Gaelic settlement. Mr. 
Gordon was the beau ideal of a High- 
land minister. Of magnificent phy- 
Sique, erect and muscular, with dark 
hair and beard and flashing eye, he was 
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every inch a commander. Of his gifts 
and characteristics as a preacher, no 
better description could be given than 
that which is to be found in the chap- 
ter of “The Man from Glengarry” 
entitled “A Sabbath Day’s Work”— 
for there is more than a suggestion of 
Mr. Gordon the elder in the Rev. Alex- 
ander Murray. Very conspicuous was 
his Highland gift of “vision.” In 
preaching he saw and heard the things 
of which he spoke. The writer well 
remembers hearing him speak of the 
coming of the Lord to judgment, and 
as he told us that the chariot of the 
Judge was drawing near one could 
almost hear the rumbling of its wheels. 
It may be stated in passing that Mr. 
Gordon is still living, and, though 
retired from active work, possesses a 
large measure of his former vigor. 

It was Mr. Gordon’s good fortune 
to win as his wife a woman of truly 
remarkable qualities of mind and heart. 
Mary Robertson was the daughter of 
a Scotch minister who came to Amer- 
ica and was settled as pastor of a Con- 
gregational Church in New England. 
He afterwards moved to Sherbrooke, 
Quebec. He was of the same family 
as the late Professor Robertson Smith, 
and was also related to the Rev. 
Andrew Murray, of South Africa. 
One of his daughters, Margaret Rob- 
ertson, won a deserved reputation as a 
writer of religious fiction. ‘Christie 
Redfern’s Troubles” is perhaps the 
best known of her works. Mary Rob- 
ertson, who married Daniel Gordon, 
was a graduate of Mount Holyoke, 
and while still a girl taught philosophy 
in that well-known institution. She 
might have filled any place in society 
or in the learned world, but love and 
duty called her to the toil and the 
limitations of a backwoods parish, and 
she took up the work of a pioneer min- 
ister’s wife with a shining face and a 
brave heart that never left her till the 
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close of life. No one could know Mrs. 
Gordon without feeling her charm. It 
is not necessary to speak of her 
patience, her sweetness, her intellectual 
alertness, her fathomless faith in God 
—these things have beeen commemo- 
rated in that noble monument which 
her son has raised to his mother’s 
memory in the character of Mrs. Mur- 
ray in “The Man from Glengarry” and 
“Glengarry School-days.” 

Of these parents Charles William 
Gordon was born, and he has inherited 
something of the qualities of each. His 
early home was in the settlement of 
Indian lands in the county of Glen- 
garry, Ontario. The forest was about 
him, the river was not far away. In 
his home were high thinking and gen- 
tle manners ; about him were a strong, 
serious, resourceful people. It was a 
good school for the making of a man. 

When Charles was about eleven 
years of age the family removed to 
another congregation in Western 
Ontario, where the educational advan- 
tages were better. A High School was 
near at hand, and after the necessary 
preparation there and a year or two of 
teaching, Charles, with an _ older 
brother, proceeded to Toronto Univer- 
sity. During his undergraduate course 
he was by no means a bookworm, but 
entered with zest into all that varied 
life which only a great university can 
afford, and which is so important an 
element in education. He played foot- 
ball, he trained in the gymnasium, his 
fine tenor voice was a feature of the 
College Glee Club. Withal he gave 
fair attention to study, and was gradu- 
ated with honors in Classics in 1883. 
From the university, after a year as 
Classical Master in an Ontario High 
School, he passed to Knox College, 
Toronto, where he took the three years’ 
course in theology. As a student he 
gave a summer or two to missionary 
work in Manitoba, and there was kin- 
dled that love for the western land and 
the western life which has never for- 
saken him. His health, at the end of 
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his theological course, was not very 
good, and a year was spent, in com- 
pany with his brother and some other 
friends, in Edinburgh and on the Con- 
tinent, partly in study and partly in 
recuperation. On his return to Canada 
he was stationed for two years as 
ordained missionary at Banff, amid the 
magnificent scenery of the Rocky 
Mountains. There he found the 
material which was afterwards used 
with such good effect in “Black Rock” 
and “The Sky Pilot.” 

By this time the first waves of that 
tide of emigration which has since 
risen to such a height were beginning 
to flow into the Canadian West. Men 
of foresight were impressed with the 
importance of providing religious ordi- 
nances for the growing settlements. At 
the head of Home Mission work in the 
Canadian West, as superintendent, was 
Dr. James Robertson. Gordon was 
brought into close contact with that 
great missionary statesman, and caught 
a large portion of his spirit. It was 
decided that it would be well to send a 
deputy to Britain and lay the needs of 
the western work before the British 
Churches, and obtain their assistance 
in providing for the spiritual care of 
their sons who were seeking homes in 
Canada. Mr. Gordon was chosen for 
this mission, In a visit of some months 
to the British Islands he obtained help 
which was of the very greatest assist- 
ance at a critical period in the history 
of Canadian mission work. Upon his 
return to Canada he was called to the 
pastorate of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Winnipeg, a young congregation in a 
growing section of the metroplis of the 
Canadian West. There he still remains, 
and it is amid the duties of a busy 
pastorate that his literary work has 
been done. 

It may interest the admirers of 
“Ralph Connor,” the novelist, to know 
something of the Rev. Charles W. 
Gordon, the preacher. 
Winnipeg who inquire the way to St. 
Stephen’s Church will find a splendid 
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new building, which was completed 
and dedicated during the past summer. 
In the pulpit, on most Sundays of the 
year, they will see a man of forty- 
three—tall, slender, and well set-up, 
with a pale, intellectual face. His 
voice, as he speaks, is soft and clear. 
He reads with expression, and his 
prayers are reverent and intimate. He 
is not what is usually called a popular 
preacher. His physique and tempera- 
ment are not those of the orator. But 
for one who comes to church to receive 
instruction, counsel, and help for the 
daily life, Mr. Gordon has a message. 
He thinks clearly, and, as might be 
expected, expresses himself in chaste 
and elegant language. He has more 
than a touch of his father’s imagina- 
tion, and in a descriptive passage he 
makes the scene very real to his hear- 
ers. His friends think that he might 
use his imaginative and descriptive 
powers in the pulpit even more than 
he is accustomed to do. In preaching 


he loves to choose the greatest themes ; 
and though his manner is usually quiet 


and too restrained at times, as when he 
speaks of the Christ, the King, and 
calls men to His service, the fire kin- 
dles in his eye and a new note of pas- 
sion rings in his voice. At such a time 
one understands his hold upon his con- 
gregation, and especially upon the 
young men who form so large a part 
of it. The problem of the young man 
—an important and difficult one every- 
where—is especially acute in the West, 
and Mr. Gordon is singularly endowed 
for dealing with it. He has great per- 
sonal charm, being modest and 
approachable, and above all possessing 
the faculty of sympathetically interest- 
ing himself in the interests of other 
people. Remembering the large num- 
ber of young people, far from home, 
who live in the hotels and boarding- 
houses of a city like Winnipeg, the 
new St. Stephen’s has been completely 
fitted up with parlors and recreation- 
rooms, where those without homes 
may spend evenings amid pure and 
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helpful surroundings. Mr. Gordon’s 
attractiveness to young men _ is 
increased by the fact that he is unaf- 
fectedly interested in sport and out- 
door life. As we have said, he was a 
football player at the university, and 
it is on record that in his Manitoba 
mission field he won his way into the 
confidence of the youthful members of 
his flock by his prowess as a baseball 
pitcher. His favorite holiday is spent 
in a canoe, far from the habitation of 
men, threading by day the windings 
of a Canadian waterway, and lying by 
night upon the fragrant fir, close to 
the ample bosom of mother earth. 

Mr. Gordon’s industry as a minister 
is by no means confined to the preach- 
ing and pastoral work of his own con- 
gregation. He is an active Church- 
man, and his name may be found upon 
several of the important committees of 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Manitoba College claims a large share 
of his interest, and as has been already 
said, he is devoted to the cause of 
Home Missions. 

It remains to say something about 
Mr. Gordon’s work as a writer. His 
literary career dates from 1896, when, 
after consultation with his friend, the 
Rev. J. A. Macdonald, then the editor 
of the Westminster, he set to work to 
produce a story that would bring 
before the Church in Canada the need 
and importance of Western missions. 
The projected story developed into a 
series of sketches—“Tales from the 
Selkirks,” afterwards published as 
“Black Rock.” When the sketches 
were gathered into book form, great 
difficulty was experienced in finding 
a publisher, especially in the United 
States. The expert “readers” declared 
that the book would never go, being 
too full of religion and temperance. 
How the public fell upon it when it at 
length appeared, and how one edition 
was demanded after another, until the 
sale of “Black Rock” in Great Britain, 
the United States, and Canada, has 
now risen to the neighborhood of a 
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million copies—these things are mat- 
ters of history. Similar success at- 
tended the publication of “The Sky 
Pilot” (1899), “The Man from Glen- 
garry” (igor), and “Glengarry 
Schooldays.” 

The success is well deserved. Sweet- 
ness, light, and strength pervade 
“Ralph Connor’s” work from begin- 
ning to end. The combination of 
genuine goodness with a sane and 
wholesome enjoyment of life, which is 
characteristic of the author, enters into 
his books and makes them irresistible. 
And there is more. It 1s impossible to 
separate Mr. Gordon’s writings from 
his work as a minister. He would not 
care to deny that he is a novelist with a 
purpose. Art for art’s sake may be 
the vocation of some, but it is not his; 
his life’s work is all of one piece. When 
the Sky Pilot, beaten in metaphysics 
but unshaken in faith, exclaimed, “It’s 
true—I feel it’s true. Men can’t live 
without Him and be men,” he enun- 
ciated the author’s theory of life. And 
“Ralph Connor’s” books are written to 
show that men cannot be men without 
Christ, and that Christ is able to make 
them men, and Charles Gordon’s ser- 
mons are preached to call men to this 
same Christ. No apology is needed 
for the dominance of the religious 
interest in Mr, Gordon’s books. A 
novel should be a record of life, and 
the most important thing in life is 
religion. People feel this to be so, and 
they welcome with enthusiasm a story 


Love threw a halo all round and about, 

A bulwark ’gainst Anger and Hate, 

Utopia reigned and Elysian calm, 

While Happiness high on a golden 
throne sate. 


of adequate literary merit in which 
religion is treated sympathetically and 
without cant. 

All this has a bearing upon the ques- 
tion which is sometimes asked, 
whether, in view of the great success 
which has attended Mr. Gordon's 
writings, he might not feel it his duty 
to lay aside his pulpit work and devote 
himself to a literary career. There is 
plainly something to be said for such 
a course. No one would claim that 
Mr. Gordon has attained to mastery of 
the novelist’s craft, and the best work 
of which he is capable could hardly be 
produced under present conditions. 
Doubtless with greater leisure and 
undivided attention, he might put forth 
something of more perfect literary 
workmanship than anything he has yet 
done. 

On the other hand, Mr. Gordon 
loves his ministerial work, and, as we 
have seen, his literary work has grown 
out of his ministry, and is wrapped up 
with it. It seems probable that, if his 
strength is equal to the task, he will 
continue his pastoral duties, and will 
find such time as he can for the exer- 
cise of that other gift with which he 
has been so richly endowed. That he 
may long be spared to do his part 
towards sweetening the waters of cur- 
rent literature and refreshing the 
spiritual life of this generation is the 
sincere prayer of a great multitude of 
friends and admirers——Robert Had- 
dow in The British Monthly. 


And jealousy knocked on the portals 
forsooth, 

And Discord besieged the high walls, 

But the city in blissful security dwelt, 

And Enjoyment laughed free in the 
feasting halls. 


For the spell of Love is Omnipotent, 
Before it the whole world obeisance 
makes, 
All other passions before it fall, 
To its will it all nations breaks. 
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SONNETS ON THE SONNET 


WHAT IS A SONNET? 
BY M. MONTAGU. 


What is a sonnet? ‘Tis a form of poem 
Of fourteen lines, disposed in two qua- 
trains 
With but two rhymes, of corresponding 
strains, 
Alternate rhymed, or as here framed to 
show ’em: 
And two tercets (or triplets as we know 
’em) 
Arranged at will; for here a choice obtains 
’T ween twice three ways; but (so its law 
ordains ) 
Into successive couplets ne’er to throw ‘em. 


The subject any; but, what’er it be, 
In one full thought, clear-claused, 
blemish-free, 
With a beginning, middle, and an end. 
This, clearly, only given as a sample 
Of its true mechanism; both to blend, 
And illustrating precept by example. 


and 


WHAT IS A SONNET? 
BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 


What is a sonnet? ’Tis the pearly shell 
That murmurs of the far-off, murmuring 
sea; 
A precious jewel carved most curiously— 
It is a little picture painted well. 
What is a sonnet? ‘Tis the tear that fell 
From a great poet’s hidden ecstacy, 
A two-edged sword, a star, a song, ah, 
me! 
Sometimes a heavy-tolling funeral bell. 


This was the flame that shook with Dante’s 
breath, 
The solemn organ whereon Milton played, 
And the clear glass where Shakespeare's 
shadow falls; 
A sea this is—beware who ventureth! 
For like a fjord the narrow floor is laid 
Deep as mid ocean to sheer mountain 
walls. 


THE SONNET 
BY MOSSE M’DONALD, 


The first line of a sonnet is a door 
Into a room from Fancy’s entrance hall; 
A little room, so narrow that the wall 
Just holds one picture from the tenant's 
store. 
Yet see! ’tis but a mirror set before 
The window pane, and as you turn to find 


What made the frame so meet and you so 
blind, 
You gaze on verities he loves still more. 


For towards the end he throws the window 
wide 
To win a glimpse of beauty’s seeds up- 
springing ; 
Trim paths of pleasantness that need no 
guide, 
Where to Truth’s 
clinging 
Like ivy ;—till you fain would fare outside, 
For overhead you hear the heavens are 
singing. 


stem imagination’s 


WHAT IS A SONNET? 
BY EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON. 


Fourteen small, baleful berries on the hem 
Of Circe’s mantle, all of greenest gold; 
Fourteen of lone Calypso’s tears that 

roll’d 

Into the sea, for pearls to come of them. 

Fourteen small signs of omen in the gem 
With which Medea human fate foretold; 
Fourteen small drops, which Faustus, 

growing old, 

Craved of the Fiend to water life’s dry 

stem. 


It is the pure white diamond Dante brought 
To Beatrice; the sapphire Laura wore 


Petrarch cut it sparkling out of 
thought ; 
The ruby Shakespeare hewed from his 
heart’s core; 
The dark, deep emerald 
wrought 
For his own soul, to wear for evermore. 


When 


that Rossetti 


L’ENVOI 
BY HUGH T. HENRY. 


’Tis a reed through which we 
blow 

A shepherd’s ditty ; or the sharp command 

Of stern-faced duty; or an anthem grand: 

Pipings of pleasure, or a wail of woe. 

A sonnet? ’Tis the clay, plastic as dough, 
Moulded to meanest uses by the hand 
Of some dull artisan; or, artist-planned, 

"Tis named “Praxiteles!” or “Angelo!” 


A sonnet? 


Our life—is it a listless wind-blown reed, 
Meet instrument for wanton mirth of 
Pan? 
Our life—is it the clay we careless knead— 
Hushing J will, to hear alone J can? 
O friend! your life’s a sonnet—short, indeed, 
Make it an anthem, and yourself a man. 
—From the Book-Lover. 
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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


Who that is an American does not 
thrill with pride and enthusiasm at 
the very name of Washington? 

True, we had not in him a Caesar 
or a Napoleon, but we did not need so 
much the brilliant intellect, the won- 
derful genius, the eloquence, wit and 
power ‘of the former, nor yet the 
shrewdness, the sagacity or personal 
magnetism of the latter, whereas we 
did most certainly need the exactness 
and courage, combined with skill, firm- 
ness and clear, sound judgment of 
George Washington. 


The Defender of His Country, 
The Founder of Liberty, 
The Friend of Man. 
History and Tradition are explored in vain. 

For a Parallel to his Character, 

In the Annals of Modern Greatness, 
He stands alone; 

And the Noblest Names of Antiquity 
Lose their Lustre in his Presence. 


Yes, this was the Wahington who 
piloted the small fleet of wronged col- 
onies held together only by the frail 
cord of common necessity through the 
dark, deep waters of bloody conflict 
to the bright shores of peaceful Lib- 
erty; this was the Washington who, 
at the helm of the Ship of State, 
guided her safely to her place in the 
ranks of the great Navy of the World. 

He was not a brilliant meteor that, 
shooting suddenly across the dark 
clouds of bloody conflict, brightened 
them a moment, then sank into ob- 
livion forever. No! he was a glowing 
star, that, rising after the storms of 
war, continues down through the long 
line of years to shine with steady 
lustre. 

Worldly fame and glory had no 
power to move him. Patriotism alone 
gave him strength for his mighty 


deeds. His intense love for his country 
had alone the power to draw this mod- 
est country gentleman from his pleas- 
ant estate to take up the leadership of 
a.poorly equipped, unorganized army 
of patriots against the grandly arrayed 
army of the most powerful nation of 
Europe. Among the snows of Valley 
Forge we find him, a true soldier, 
sharing the privations and hardships of 
his men, displaying his undaunted 
courage and remarkable power of en- 
durance. Again, the President of the 
United States, we see him the wise 
executive of a nation, and proving the 
force of moderation, self-control, dili- 
gence and patience. 

Caesar and Napoleon respectively 
founded vast imperial powers, yet each 
had his fall. To-day no Roman Em- 
pire bears witness to the wonderful 
work of the great Julius; no Imperial 
France lives as a symbol of the power- 
ful Napoleon. 

But George Washington, while he 
did not conquer a world, did save a 
nation for freedom and liberty and to- 
day that nation grows and prospers, a 
living monument to its great hero, and 
beneath its life the mighty spirit of its 
First Father continues to live and in- 
spire it to a better and nobler existence. 

Let us, then, celebrating the birth- 
day of this great man, give lauda- 
tion to his name and remind other 
nations of the world who look with 
jealous, wondering eyes on our re- 
markable progress that it was our 
Washington, our brave, unselfish hero, 
who laid the foundation of our pros- 
perity and that, unlike the prophet who 
has no honor in his own country, 
George Washington has not only 
honor, but enduring love and the 
never-ending praise of his own people. 
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By Talcott Williams, LL.D. 


The definition of the good rests 
upon the definition of the person who 
The Nature iS good. For Professor 
of Goodness Palmer this person must 
George a. have s self-consciousness, 

self-direction, self-develop- 
ment and self-sacrifice. Without self- 
consciousness, the person is a brute, 
without self-direction, an automaton, 
without self-development lacking an 
end and without self-sacrifice lacking 
an end greater than self. These four 
things being present, a spiritual being 
exists superior to the passing fact and 
shares a life larger than that of 
nature,—the life of spirit. Nor is per- 
fection reached until this larger life of 
self-conscious, self-directed develop- 
ment and sacrifice by long effort 
emulates, perhaps excels, the uncon- 
scious instinct of nature, becoming 
good, as we say, “naturally.” This 
logical deduction is spun with a high 
ethical sense which leads and irra- 
diates. Yet it also has that sense of 
individual elevation, advantage and 
separation from the common lot and 
herd which is the irritating note of 
Professor Palmer’s work and that of 
other Harvard professors. Desirous 
not to dogmatize, he assumes much, 
God, a spiritual world and a before and 
after. Self-sacrifice he justifies because 
in it, a man passes into the absolute. 
Sharing the larger life, he passes out 
of his own. The book is clarifying, 
stimulating, but lacking in not frankly 
seeing that goodness, which must be 
relative, implies the related man. If 
related, to what? More than sense? 
Then say so. Man is not organic 
because he is good. He is good be- 


cause he is organic and its primary 
measure is not as here the individua! 
growth but the universal organism. 


aE of ok 


This “Treatise on the Psycho-socio- 
logical Basis of Ethics” is a summary 
of the Encyclopédie. It has 
Morals no close thinking, substitut- 
G.L.Duprat ing for it, a running de- 
scription of moral phenom- 
ena. The field and character of ethics, 
method, are first analyzed. Ethical 
conduct is outlined for the individual, 
“Psychological Ethics,’ and for 
society, “Social Ideal.” These are 
united in the “Struggle Against Im- 
morality.” Such a book makes a good 
manual. It is systematic, clear and 
precise, after the French fashion, but 
it reads like the work of a man who 
has never stopped to think. The man 
is never at close quarters with his sub- 
ject as are Professors Palmer, Dewey 
and other Americans. .Our American 
ethical writers have their faults; but 
they never take any new problem on 
authority or without thought. M. 
Duprat, who has been clearly trans- 
lated by M. W. J. Greenstreet, never 
pushes home his surface summary of 
ethical discussion. 


*x* * * 


Mr. Wallis is a young student with 
a large subject. He has set out to 
sketch a synthesis of social 
change. He finds it in the 
way each set ef institutions 
in successive ages, Barbar- 
ous classes, Christian and medieval 
perfects a type whose destruction, by 


An Examina- 
tion of 
Societ 


Louis Wallis 
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reacting on itself,prepares for the next. 
Much has been read and something 
thought to write the book, but no one 
yet knows enough to achieve Mr. Wal- 
lis’s impossible problem. We do not yet 
know enough in detail of past or pres- 
ent demography to judge, just as cellu- 
lar pathology was needed before life 
could be understood. 
*x* * * 


This destructive criticism of the 
Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis _ illus- 
trates how much easier it is 
Grities 8 Right Pt, find plans than to pro- 
Withelm pose a substitute. Grave 
saanread difficulties exist in the 
Josiah date of Deuteronomy. These 
are marshalled by Prof. Moller with 
skill. To the linguistic objection to an 
earlier date, he gives no attention. 
The result is a book well worth read- 
ing, itself part of the reaction against 
the extreme and arbitrary position of 
Graf-Wellhausen and others, but the 
true date Professor Moller does not 
reach. a: er oe 

If you care for Robert Louis Steven- 
son, you will devour these letters of his 
From Saranac mother to her sister-in-law 
and Beyond. during the earlier Pacific 
Margaret 1. Yeats of his life. If he is to 
Stevenson you but a figure in letters, 
you will find them rather dull, for this 
aging Scotchwoman who at 58 taught 
herself to go barefoot and share the 
easy life of the Samoan exiles, saw and 
described only what she was fitted to 
see. No one can see more and the let- 
ters might just as well have been writ- 
ten by any wanderer, so little flavor of 
Stevenson’s life have thev. 

x * * 

More than a dozen works on colo- 
nial furniture have appeared in the last 
The Old five years, all large expen- 
Burniture = sively illuminated works. 
N.Hudson Othing like this attention 
Moore has been paid before. 
Elaborate periods have had their share 
often enough, but not the plain com- 
mon-place furniture of the past. Chip- 
pendale and his period have had the 





books by J. M. Bell, A. E. Chancellor, 
and K. W. Clouston. N. W. Elwell, 
William R. Emerson, L. V. Lock- 
wood, E. Singleton and E. E. Soder- 
holtz are authors of large works on 
various phases of colonial furniture. 
These and other works on European 
furniture have laid a foundation for a 
summary work like this, which in short 
compass endeavors to sketch the entire 
field, taking furniture, chiefly colonial, 
for three centuries. It is between a 
history and a manual, easily written 
with personal knowledge, but limited. 
ess 


Well-turned agreeable verse by the 
daughter of John Boyle O'Reilly, 
My Candie which has a sense of move- 
Poems’ ment and rhythm, and 
stops there with frank per- 
sonal feeling. 


Peek Mee 


This is an outline of the impressions 
ofa young endeavorer to give a sketch 
of the principles and an 
analysis of the examples of 
Edmund Greek plastic art. There 
von Mach is an introductory sketch, 
a long review of examples and a 
minute description of buildings like the 
Parthenon or the temple at Aegina. The 
plates from photographs are good and 
numerous. The book will be useful to 
many teachers. It is more recent than 
Miss Lucy M. Mitchell’s “History of 
Ancient Sculpture,” now a score of 
years old. It is not as dry as Professor 
Frank Bigelow Tarbell’s “History of 
Greek Art” or Louis E. Upcott’s 
“Introduction.” It costs a mere fraction 
of Fiirtwangler’s “Masterpieces of 
Greek Sculpture” or Dr. A. S. Mur- 
ray’s “History of Greek Sculpture.” 
But the book has not enough knowl- 
edge. It narrates primary impressions. 
It assumes that the Apollo Belvidere has 
fired an arrow, though a small Greek 
bronze in the Hermitage renders this 
doubtful. The Seville analogue of the 
Melian Aphrodite is omitted in a brief 
summary of similar figures. The work 
has more emotion than erudition, and 


Eliza B. 
O'Reilly 
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is more full of remarks about each 
statue than of its precise history. ‘fhe 
latter is the more needed. All have 
emotion. Few knowledge. 

xk * * 


These poems have the organ-note. 
Some are poor, some barren, and some 
narrow. No one is of a high 
order. Poems with a pur- 
pose, as were these Pro- 
Boer utterances, not often 
have. But each has the supreme ele- 
vation. * * * 


Those who love the Psalms have long 
waited for this book. The Psalter, to 
Psaimsin all who know its history, is 
Humantife full of an historic human 
association. Not a psalm 
Prothero but has its verse used in the 
high crisis of some great soul. “The 
Psalm in History and Biography,” 
John Ker, 1886, and “The Psalm at 
Work,” Charles L. Marson, 1895, 


For England 


William 
Watson 


Rowland 
Edmund 


gathered many of these examples and 
records of the use of the Psalms in the 
past; but they are incomplete. 


Mr. 
Prothero, the editor of the Quarterly 
Review, has in this careful volume col- 
lected in a long sequence the use of 
the Psalms through all Christian his- 
tory. He begins with the early church 
and he passes down age by age, citing 
reference, quotation and use, appen- 
dices having the word cited, the Psalm 
quoted and a full index. He has much 
on English history—pages are taken 
by Cromwell’s use of the Psalms,— 
but two chapters are needed for the 
Huguenots and another for the Puri- 
tans. There is one on the Psalm in 
modern letters and another on their 
employment in the philanthropic move- 
ments of the day. John Bright’s refer- 
ence to the existence of the Psalm as 
a sufficient proof of revelation is 
omitted and the touching use of the 
111th Psalm by the missionary discov- 
erer of Kilmanjaro. A final reference 
is not always cited,—as Purgatorio 
Il; 46—for Dante’s use of 114th 
Psalm, but not his fuller gloss in a 
letter to Can Grande. The newly dis- 





covered Coptic 151st Psalm might also 
have been well included. But there is 
a wilderness of allusion in this work of 
long patient gleaning in many fields 
and a host of verses are blessed by it 
with a new association for the polished 
stones in this great temple of verse. 
* aK * 


Only those who are good at friend- 
ship write on it. This simple essay 
seems the white light of the 
Friendship most perfect relation earth 
Ruth Ogden Knows, unperturbed by 
passion, untouched by de- 
sire and unsullied by self. Its debt to 
Trumbull’s great exposition, to Emer- 
son’s inspiration and to sacred verse, 
the essay frankly owns; but there is 
something more here in the subtle 
feminine touch of a friendship which 
unites the best of both worlds and sees 
the perils to friendship in this of tem- 
per and temperament. This little book 
will long be the friendly countersign 
between friends as Christmas passes 
or anniversaries come. 
* *K * 


It is one of the pestilent results of 
teaching the classics by dull men that 
Allistory ot bright boys read Cicero to 
a learn his tongue and not his 
Rw. Carlyle ideas, though they cannot 
A. J. Carlyle use one and can the other. 
Two English Oxford students have in 
this book, with a cumbrous title, sought 
to connect in one sequence the political 
ideas of Cicero and Seneca, the politi- 
cal practice of Roman lawyers from 
the Second to the Sixth century and 
the political theory resulting from the 
flowing together of the ideas of Roman 
law, the influences of the New Testa- 
ment and the partial self-government 
of the barbarian nations carried on 
under Roman forms. Such a book,—of 
which the final volume, from Roman 
lawyers to the Ninth century, is by 
Rev. A. J. Carlyle, an English histori- 
cal student in orders of the new Oxford 
school—is not easy reading but it is 
stimulating mental food. Its best work 
is the analysis of the theory of the 
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State in early and later Roman lawyers 
and in the Christian Fathers, ending 
with S. Isidore of Seville. This has 
the useful purpose of showing how the 
broad view of human equality in Cic- 
ero and Seneca grew through Roman 
law into the practical democracy and 
popular rights of the mediaeval church. 
Modern democracy is a sort. of political 
Euphorion, the child of the union be- 
tween Christian love and Roman law 
first bringing forth the mediaeval 
view of the people as imposing the uni- 
versal law of the Christian rights of all 
onall rulers. It would have been more 
frank if Mr. Carlyle in this very use- 
ful and illuminating volume had ac- 
knowledged his evident debt to Dr. 
Gierke’s great work on the “Political 
Theories of the Middle Ages,” of 
which Dr. F. W. Maitland published 
a translation two years ago. 
x * * 


A school collection of German lyric 
verse—printed perhaps too much like 
AusDem 2 school-book; but. well 
Devtschen worth use in personal pri- 
Dichterwaid . 

po vate reading, so well se- 
J.H. villard jected are these simple 
poems, all of the first half of the 19th 
century. a 


“Freedom, moral, civil, religious or 
industrial, is successful given only in 
Freedom and connection with the as- 
mm sumption of responsibility.” 
ArthurT. his principle is the ethical 
Hadley basis involved in successful 
self-government as expounded in these 
lectures, the third series of Yale lec- 
tures on the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, Judge Brewer and Bishop Potter 
being the two previous lecturers. Pres- 
ident Hadley is a busy man and these 
lectures are rapidly written. Here 
and there they are thin; but they are 
sound. In his straightforward, lumin- 
ous fashion, familiar in his economic 
work, he makes it perfectly clear that 
the democratic principle will not run 
itself. It must be ballasted by respon- 
sible self-control. Unless this is pres- 
ent, religious freedom becomes fanati- 





cal excess, industrial liberty ends in 
idleness and civil or political rights in 
license. With accurate optimism, he 
believes this responsibility to be pres- 
ent in American affairs and to be 
improving them. 

*x* * x 


Professor Wolfflin represents the 
new analytic view of art criticism, just 
The Artof as Libke forty years ago 


the Italian = stood for the synthetic. 


Heinrich 4 While Herr Wolfflin’s title 
Wollftin looks to the art of his pe- 
riod as a whole, his book describes 
its composition. To this he gives most 
of his space. Picture by picture, he 
laboriously seeks to show why each is 
arranged as it is. With German as- 
surance, he is certain that he has pene- 
trated into the painter’s process and 
method of mind, an opinion shared by 
Sir Walter Armstrong, who writes 
a preface. This patient unravelling of 
composition helps one to see what is 
in a picture but not much to under- 
stand or appreciate. Having a wide 
ordered knowledge, Professor Wolfflin 
groups pictures, statues and artists on 
from Giotto to show how certain as- 
pects and arrangements began and de- 
veloped. The outer shell and plan of 
a work of art is made clearer. Some- 
thing of its prior cause and suggestion 
grows plain. The inner meaning and 
the vital technique of which composi- 
tion is a small part is left for other 
perception. This Munich professor is 
singularly ignorant of Notan and the 
Japanese view. 

? ok ok * 


An issue like this, the special win- 
ter number of Studio, is worth several 
The Geniusot books that talk about pic- 
oe. tures. In art study, people 
Sizeranne- Fe perpetually reading 
Sparrow-Bell books, instead of looking 
either at pictures or their reproduc- 
tion. The various articles here are 
like all the rest—each man trying to 
express in words what has been said 
once for all in paint and on the plate. 
But there is a profusion of reproduc- 
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tions in half-tone and color of the 
range of Turner’s work in oil, in 
water-color and of his engravings. 
Some of these are inky. Some are todo 
small. But taken together, they tell the 
Turner story as can nothing else. 
“Ojil-Paintings” by Robert de la Size- 
ranne, “Monochromes and Water- 
colors” and “Later Water-colors” by 
Walter Shaw Spooner and “His En- 
gravers” by C. F. Bell are good, but 
the pictures are better. Even through 
the veil of the reproduction the sheer 
power of the man, his might, stands 
and cries aloud, solitary and alone in 
his sense of the ultimate beauty of 
mass. * * * 

This was meant for a mere Christ- 
mas book—empty pictures. But Mrs. 
Childrenof Meynell is one of the great- 
path el er critics of the day. She 
“en sees, she knows and she 
Meynell says. In this slender study 
of the development of the child motif 
in painting she has packed a subtle 
perception of the attitude of the men 
of the renaissance to this subject. 
They began with it stiff, gave it un- 
conscious beauty, began to mess with 
it and ended in the conventions of 
Raphael and lesser men. 

2 £:e 

A good straightforward book. 
There is more physiography than 
fisteryana geography. Elevations, 
its Geogrephi-water-courses and_ trails, 
cal Conditions 

me too, are grasped better 
Pg than temperature, rainfall 
and vegetation. The effect of surface 
conditions is very clearly presented. 
A large number of intricate facts are 
synthetically marshaled and their effect 
shown. No other book does as much. 

*x* * * 


Science-teaching in our schools is 
about to produce a lot of books like 
Bacterjo, | this little manual which in- 
Moldsinthe tends to tell the last thing 
House so that it can be understood 
H.W.Coan by one knowing a little, but 
that little is necessary. Yeasts and 
molds, one used in preparing food and 
the other appearing when it spoils, the 
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various bacteria of corruption and of 
disease, have here a rapid summary, 
popular but accurate. The young col- 
lege graduate keeping house wants 
just this. x * * 

A dozen years ago, it was difficult 
to obtain books and articles on child 
Fundamentelestudy. ‘To-day, they are so 
Study numerous that a digest is 
Eawia A. needed. After 14 years’ 
hirkpatrick experience in teaching child 
study in the Fitchburg, Mass., Normal 
School and “seven years’ experience as 
a father,” Mr. Kirkpatrick has partly 
compiled and partly written this book. 
It is one for class-room work. It cov- 
ers all the field—child study, physical 
growth,’ motor activities, instincts, 
early individual, parental social imi- 
tative adaptive (play and curios- 
ity), regulative, expressive, intellect, 
heredity, individuality, abnormality 
and child study in teaching. Each 
chapter summarizes current knowl- 
edge, has questions and a table of 
authorities. Such a book is a very 
useful compend, but only experts, 
teachers and enthusiastic parents can 
read it. x * * 


Mrs. Worthington has, as a sub- 
conscious social principle, the convic- 
Our Children tion that certain classes of 
—— the community exist to fur- 
Elizabeth =~ nish servants to another 
Worthington class at “modest wages.” 
This colors the book; but it does not 
prevent it from being a very earnest, 
informal and effective attack on the 
twin evil of our common school sys- 
tem :—overpressure and_ insufficient 
moral training. Some appalling facts 
are reported under the last head. Such 
exist. They are not general; but they 
call for more watchfulness than exists. 
The pressure of over-study and multi- 
studies described at length is really 
due to kad teaching. Much of it is 
very poor. It will not mend until 
teachers are better paid. Our common 
school system suffers daily from indis- 
criminate praise. While this book has 
its exaggeration and unsound social 
view, its facts need to be considered. 
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WHA Tt 2 OR EA D 


TIMELY DISCUSSIONS ON LATE BOOKS 


By QUENTIN MacDONALD 








Suggested by one of Dr. Campbell Morgan’s sermons. 


There spreads a desert dim and waste 
There grows a garden fair, — ; : 
Upon the first the Devil builds his roaring 


fires, 
Within the last the High God dwells and 
reigns 
And peace prevails. 
In which of these abide thee, brother mine, 
In the desert or the garden bright, 
Thirst ye amid the heat and fierce flames, 
Famish ye for water clear and right? 
Behold thy God hath set a wicket-gate, 
Upon the desert’s borders bare 
On hither side of forests cool and green; 


Poems. By Cicely M. Whitaker, 

January, 1903. 

MOST of the verses comprising this 
collection, have a deeply religious sig- 
nificance. They bear the impress of a 
firm, uplifting faith, they are saturated 
with that atmosphere of peace which 
is born of strong religious belief and 
that sincerity which is the outcome of 
deep religious fervor minus any tend- 
ency to fanaticism. A grave, yet joy- 
ous optimism pervades the lines, all of 
which bear a penetrating spiritual ele- 
vation. 

They are not pretentious poems, but 
appear to be principally the outcome 
of sincere emotion demanding expres- 
sion, and by virtue of its nature, taking 
for the form of that expression the 
metrical line and the harmony and 
rhythm of verse. There is no effort 
discernible anywhere in the book, sim- 
plicity and smoothness prevail. On 
the other hand there is no overpower- 
ing force, no dynamic strength pro- 
ceeding from a great inspiration. It is 
the poetic spirit but it is not tempera- 
mental brilliancy. Again there is no 
evidence of classical influence, it is 
eminently poetry of the heart, the 
poetry of a woman who feels, who has 


Behold thy God hath opened wide the portal, 

And freely does he give thee privilege to 
pass— 

Cast down thy pride, O godless one, and 
weakling, 

Take up the cross that ran with holy blood, 

Deny thyself! 

Believe again, oh ye of little faith, 

Cast down. thyself, put God upon the throne 

Of thine hard heart! 

Accept that which so generously is thine, 

Thine without money, thine without a price, 

Thine by a right and will and thought 
divine ! 


perhaps suffered, who has conquered 
in time of struggles, and has arrived 
at a state of peace. 


Lo! I have looked on death and felt no fear, 

Naught but the longing that a soul might 
feel 

Who from his bark becalmed in harbor 
drear 

See’th a neighboring craft’s white sail slow 
fill 


With a fair breeze, that bears her ever on, 
To where she sinks beneath the horizon’s 
rim. 


And again, 


I cannot feel my sorrows near to-night, 
They seem to float afar like yonder clouds, 
Rose-tinted in the sunset’s golden light. 


So by the touch of some mysterious power, . 


All my dark thoughts are changed to 
memories, 

Veiled in sweet peace like clouds at sunset 
hour. 


I know that from the west the light must 
fade, 

And leave the clouds piled dark and 
ominous, é 

Till they by night invisible are made. | 


So, too, I know that of this joy bereft, 
My soul once more must feel the presence 


near, 
Of dark, sad thoughts like clouds by sunset 
left. 
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Oh! much I wish now might I die the while 

Life has put off her dark, forbidding look, 

And wears for me her sweetest, brightest 
smile. 


We read Miss Whitaker’s verses and 
feel spiritually calmed, and uplifted. 
They have a message, the message of 
soul quietude after the turbulence, thev 
inspire loftier aspiration, and hold out 
the palm-branch of a happier hope. 
They may prove balm for more than 
one tortured, striving spirit. 

ey ae. 


At the Rise of the Curtain. Dramatic 
Preludes. By Francis Howard Wil- 
liams. January, 1904. 

MR. WILLIAMS has written some 
dramas that, from a literary point of 
view, are somewhat in advance of most 
present-day attempts at dramatic 
poetry. Granting that they lack the 
pure spontaneity of poetic inspiration, 
they are still so plainly permeated and 
saturated with the influence of the 
Elizabethan dramatists, and they show 
so plainly erudition and that fine qual- 
ity of all-pervading culture, that one 
reads them with genuine pleasure and 
interest, and sees in them an individual 
force which adding itself to a more 
collective tendency, shows promise of 
higher ideals in the drama to be estab- 
lished at some future time. 

Dramatic poetry or poetic drama has 
been at a standstill for so long that the 
hope for a new dramatic poet to live 
and flourish and endure has practically 
died. Yet the world goes on looking 
half-fearfully and longing, eager to 
grasp everything that presents itself 
and to accept it as new grounds for 
expectation, even upon evidences but 
slight. 

Maeterlinck has been overestimated 
in this anxiety to discover a new 
Shakespeare, if only a miniature one; 
Pinero has been undulv lauded and 
Sudermann praised beyond his just 
deserts. D’Annunzio has most nearly 
approached the high level, has most 
nearly reached true poetry put into 
play form. 


Mr. Francis Howard Williams, con- 
servative and learned, has mastered 
the dramatic structure and has accom- 
plished a creditable degree of character 
realism and vividness. He has studied 
the masters, particularly the great 
Master, and he has imitated them. He 
has produced appropriate atmosphere, 
he has created some forceful impres- 
sive situations, he has attained here 
and there actual points in dramatic 
tragedy. The man who can cause a 
thrill by strong climax, and who can 
throughout his productions, satisfy 
the more artistic instincts, has not 
written wholly in vain, and Mr. Wil- 
liams may be justly placed in this class. 

His dramas, in the volume, “At the 
Rise of the Curtain,” number three. 
The first introduces Mary Queen of 
Scots, and the conception of this fated 
woman is clear and at the same time 
sympathetic. Beneath the Scotch 
queen’s frivolous exterior manner, 
underlying her beauty and the charm 
of her physical attribute, there was 
soul pathos and a strain of tragedy. 
It was not easy for this woman to be 
a queen, this petted, pampered child 
of royalty whose station in life was 
her greatest curse. As she caused suf- 
fering, so was she made to suffer, and 
one instance of her agony is here de- 
picted with force and emotion. 

The second piece is laid in Italy, in 
Milan, and jealousy plays havoc, while 
thirst for revenge is grandly overcome 
by gratitude. It is an instance of self- 
sacrifice; the case of a man who lays 
down his life for his benefactress. The 
close of this play is one of the strong- 
est situations in the book. 

The third drama pictures a woman’s 
resourcefulness in time of danger. 
Spurred on by her affections, the 
Spanish Carmen is capable of a strat- 
egy that outgenerals the world’s wili- 
ness. Hear her plead with the obdurate 
guard of whom she merely requests 
that he remain blind to what may 
come to pass before him! See the 
French soldier, faithful and loyal, cold 
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as stone until the picture of his own 
little wife and child at home touch the 
tenderest chords in his heart and love 
overcomes duty. Poor Gaston—never 
did he act so contrary to his will as 
when he permitted the escape of 
Raoul. But the spell of the woman 
singing his own wife’s cradle song 
unmans him, and he who would die ere 
neglecting his duty, plays false. 

This last is the finest of the dramas. 
It is winning in its artistic subtility, it 
is sustained in emotional appeal, it 
ascends to dramatic climax and accom- 
plishes a conclusion satisfactory and 
satisfying. 

The volume as a whole may be re- 
garded as one more step taken upon a 
difficult pathway, one of those steps 
for which, however slight, we should 
be thankful. 


x * * 


My Friend Prospero. By Henry Har- 

land. January, 1904. 

THOSE who have followed this 
story in its serial career through Mc- 
Clure’s must now miss the keen antici- 
patory pleasure that is usually aroused 
by the publication of a new story by 
Mr. Henry Harland. 

“My Friend Prospero” is probably 
as pretty and as cleverly concocted a 
story as has yet been contrived by this 
author. Its intensely Italian atmos- 
phere is characteristic, its characters 
are the live, wide-awake sort of folk 
that invariably people Mr. Harland’s 
novels. Yet it has an originality in 
a way quite unique. The little Annun- 
ziata is a masterpiece in characteriza- 
tion. Her quaint mixture of Christian 
creed and Pagan tradition afford 
amusement of a charming and in- 
structive order, giving a clear idea of 
the religious views and practices of 
the Italian peasant. 

The atmosphere of sunny Italy, that 
land which Henry Harland so loves, 
is perfectly created, and Mr. Harland’s 


facility in description finds full scope 
for its powers in the pictures of Italian 
scenes and landscape. 

The plot of the tale is ordinary, its 
interest is secured only by the charm 
or subtlety of treatment, which pro- 
vides romance, humor and pleasurable 
realism. 

Of course there are times when Mr. 
Harland waxes just a bit too flowery. 
He is enthusiastic over his subject and 
his enthusiasm has a tendency to run 
riot. His use of adjectives is slightly 
superfluous, though one wonders, al- 
most with admiration, at the variety 
of descriptive terms which he employs, 
The frequent appearance of superla- 
tives gives an idea of extravagance 
to the whole which removes the story 
from the rank of the legitimate novel 
and places it rather with the winning 
novelette. This makes necessary a de- 
parture from the attitude of analysis 
in reading the story and one gets most 
good from its perusal by entering into 
the spirit of what is really a pretty 
love drama and by surrendering one- 
self once and for all to its many 
charms. Thus one may appreciate its 
sprightly episodes and playful dialogue 
and may grow blind to its numerous 
little extravagances. 
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Past and Present. Verses. By Hamil- 

ton Aide. January, 1903. 

MANY of Mr. Aide’s verses, and 
the best of them, moreover, exemplify 
the yearning of the soul for things be- 
yond the sordid level of the earth. 
Pure love, spiritual in its essence, free 
from the bonds of flesh, sensitive spir- 
its, open ever to sympathy, capable of 
the whole range of merciful and com- 
passionate emotions, these are the en- 
dowments which the poet craves for 
mankind. ‘The lines show a simple 
faith, an adherency to divine revela- 
tion, a full surrender to the mysteries 
of God. 
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The wisdom of man should reveal to us 

How little on earth we know; 

Though marvels of science appeal to us, 

Who can the first cause show? 

Who points to the Hand that scattered the 
sand, 

Which the winds of eternity blow? 


A number of Mr. Aide’s sentiments 
here expressed in verse would have 
made better essays or sermons than 
they make poetry. The philosophy is 
present, the reflective spirit is all there, 
there are lines intense, and lines dra- 
matic, but often the loftiness of their 
spirit, the fineness of their ideal is 
marred by the jingle of rhythm. The 
poetic discrimination which suits to 
every subject its particular metrical 
form is absent and most of the poetic 
method is amateur and ordinary. But 
several of the poems, particularly 
“Venus and Mars,” “Mystery,” “Be- 
yond These Voices,” “Not Proven” 
and ‘“Callousness,” are well worth 


reading for the thought that underlies 
them and the illustrations which are 
afforded. There is ample food, of a 


superior quality, for meditation in each 
of these poems. 
x * x 


Plays, Acting and Music. 
Symons. January, 1904. 
MR. SYMONS is first of all the 

artist; after that he is the student of 
the arts. In his latter capacity he ob- 
jects to the modern restrictions placed 
upon the definition of art. “Art,” he 
says, “is the creation of beauty, in 
form, visible or audible, and the artist 
is the creator of beauty in visible or 
audible form. 

“Beauty is infinitely various, always 
equally beautiful, and can never be re- 
peated. * * * To have created 
beauty for an instant is to have 
achieved an equal result in art with 
one who has created beauty which will 
last thousands of years. Art is con- 
cerned only with the accomplishment, 
not with the duration.” 

Wherefore dancing, or a perform- 
ance upon some musical instrument, or 
acting is just as wonderful a work of 
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art as is a piece of poetry which will 
endure indefinitely. 

Mr. Symons has been writing a 
series of volumes in which he has tried 
to exemplify this interpretation of art. 
He brings art into everything and all 
things. In “The Symbolist Movement 
in Literature” he dealt with literature, 
“Cities” consisted of studies of differ- 
ent phases of art and life in various 
famous cities. There are two books, 
he tells us in his preface, which are 
now in preparation, one called “Studies 
in the Seven Arts,” to deal more in de- 
tail with music, side by side with paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, etc., and 
another, to be entitled “Spiritual Ad- 
ventures,” in his own phraseology 
“imaginary portraits.” 

The present volume deals mainly 
with the stage and secondarily with 
music. It consists of articles which 
have appeared in the Academy and 
The Star and elsewhere, and the arti- 
cles are vehicles of expression for Mr. 
Symons’s ideas regarding the theatre 
and music. 

A number of the essays are brilliant 
critiques, all are in some capacity dis- 
sertations embodying Mr. Symons’s 
theories and using practical instances 
for illustration. 

The author heard ‘Busoni perform 
upon the piano and he recognized the 
perfection of technique, but he missed 
the soul, he was “conscious of the 
Bechstein piano, of Busoni, of what 
the fingers could do,” but the contact 
between soul and instrument was 
missing. 

He heard at the same time Ysaye 
play the violin. He felt that a new 
beauty was being created, was being 
brought into the world to live for the 
moment and die; it was a miracle, a 
miracle just like it’ would never be 
again. 

“Art should never astonish, for we 
are astonished only by some excess or 
default, never by a thing being what 
it ought to be.” 

Mr, Symons is one of the few true 
devotees of true art. He is a true in- 
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terpreter of art. Many may have 
felt much of-what he has felt in watch- 
ing the performance of Bernhardt, 
Irving, Réjane, Coquelin and Duse, 
many may have felt something of the 
same distinctions while listening to 
musicians, but Mr. Symons is of the 
very few who can translate those feel- 
ings into words, into adequate and 
beautiful words. 

There is no striving for ornateness 
or effect in these essays. ‘They have 
been written from the first deep im- 
pression and their simple, natural qual- 
ity makes much of their value. The 
poet’s instinct to figurative language 
is of course there and eriters into the 
composition to enhance, not to mar it, 
the poet’s temperament is felt but only 
to add conviction. 

The lover of music, of literature, of 
the stage, will find in the book a most 
delicious repast. It has just that nicety 
of combined enthusiasm, artistic feel- 
ing and comprehension and satisfying 
expression. 

* * * 
Oxford. By Edward Thomas. 

uary, 1904. 

WHEN two artists in love with a 
common object attempt to describe 
that object it usually results in being 
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worth while. So it is with “Oxford,” 
a handsomely bound volume in which 
Mr. Edward Thomas has eloquently 
described and Mr. John Fulleylove has 
masterfully painted the famous old 
English college town. 

Oxford has been taken up point by 
point in many books and articles, but 
we are safe in saying that we have 
never had a more attractive picturing 
than this. Mr. Thomas makes no 
everyday guide, with mere facts and 
statements and suggestions, nor does 
he, like Mr. Laurence Hutton, deal 
with the literary associations of the 
place; he has caught the spirit of Ox- 
ford and has set forth the meaning 
which it has for those whom it has 
nurtured, the impressions which it is 
wont to make upon visitors, new and 
old. 

There is, of course, much history 
included in the volume and a detailed 
description of its various chief points 
of interest, but every page is filled with 
the poetic glow of a poetic imagina- 
tion, making the book one of pure de- 
light, aside from its historic value. 

Mr. Fulleylove’s pictures are well 
executed and in color of the Cox and 
De Wint type. They add much to the 
value of the work as a whole. 


AN UNANSWERED QUESTION 


What is the literature that lives? 


Is polished pen-stroke it? 
And does the file 
Put tear or smile 

In pathos or in wit? 


What is the literature that lives? 
Is it the special style, 
That magazines 
Run through their screens, 
Which stay to afterwhile? 


What is the literature that lives? 
The pale, enemic kind, 
Where culture gives 
The touch that lives 
And heart is lost in mind? 


What is the literature that lives? 
Are made-to-order things 
The noblest thought 
That pen has wrought? 
The songs a poet sings? 


What is the literature that lives? 
The red blood of the heart 
That colors true 
The work they do? 
Or is it cultured Art? 


What is the literature that lives? 
Is it what writers feel 
In their own words, 
As songs of birds, 
What noblest they reveal? 


What is the literature that lives? 
Matter or manner, when 
The writer leads 
To highest deeds 
In conquest of the pen? 
—William J. Lampton in The Reader Mazczine for January. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


The Russian Advance. By Albert J. 
Beveridge. January, 1904. 


SENATOR BEVERIDGE has 
written a volume which is interesting 
for two reasons. First, because all 
eyes are. now turned to the Far East, 
in expectation of the imminent con- 
flict between Russia and Japan; and 
secondly, because the book contains 
the record of observations made at first 
hand by a thoughtful American stu- 
dent of political and social conditions 
who combines with a liberal culture 
the broad experience which goes with 
a seat in the highest legislative body in 
America, Perhaps it is to Mr. Bever- 
idge’s political training that the book 
owes much of its freshness. Light is 
thrown upon many points which 
would have doubtless escaped the no- 
tice of an ordinary observer; and the 
information gathered will prove valu- 
able to all readers interested in the 
Russian problem. 

The tone of the book is eminently 
judicious. The author aims to present 
Russia and its people, not as viewed 
from the standpoint of theory or prej- 
udice, but as he has found them. He 
seeks to do the Slav justice, and while 
the volume is, on the whole, favorable 
to Russia, there is no attempt to ideal- 
ize a despotism which is out of har- 


mony with Western political thought. 
On the other hand, Mr. Beveridge has 
studied the psychology of the Slav; has 
sought out the hidden springs of his 
character, and has endeavored to make 
clear to American readers the nature 
of the forces which are steadily mak- 
ing the ascendency of Russia one of 
the greatest events of modern times. 
This is unquestionably the right atti- 
tude; for, though we may distrust 
Russian diplomacy, and recoil at the 
idea of Russian supremacy over two 
continents, the fact remains that 
whether we oppose or admire, Russia 
with her institutions, her aims and 
ideals, is a subject that must be studied 
calmly and disinterestedly, if we hope 
to make anything of it. 

One reads with interest Mr. Bever- 
idge’s account of the Russian advance 
in Manchuria. Since the Boxer trou- 
bles of 1900 much has been written 
about this important division of the 
Chinese Empire, and in Manchuria 
our author found many striking things 
being done. A vast and fertile region 
which has thousands of square miles of 
uninhabited territory ; which is rich as 
we have every reason to believe, in 
minerals; which is capable of supporting 
a population of forty millions—this 
land is gradually but surely becoming 
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a part of the Russian domains. A 
great railway is being pushed to com- 
pletion, cities are rising, soldiers of the 
Czar are coming in by the thousands, 
and, most significant of all perhaps, the 
Russian peasant is arriving with his 
family and his household goods. In 
view of these facts, which are dwelt 
upon in detail, Mr. Beveridge comes 
to the conclusion that the Russian oc- 
cupation of Manchuria will be perma- 
nent. This is, to be sure, the opinion 
of a large majority of those best ac- 
quainted with Russian ambitions, and 
Mr. Beveridge’s view of the matter 
would seem to be endorsed by the drift 
of current events. 

The author clearly foreshadows the 
Russo-Japanese conflict, and for sub- 
stantial reasons. The aim of Russia 
is to control China and obtain for her- 
self ice-free ports on the Pacific. The 
dream of Japan is the reconstruction 
of China and the ultimate possession 
of Korea, Both countries seek an 
outlet for their increasing population 
and Eastern Asia is the most available 
ground for that purpose. The result 
must be that some day the two coun- 
tries will collide, although to determine 
the result of that collision is impossible 
at the present time. Russia is huge, 
inert, but flexible, subtle and patient. 
Japan is alert, pugnacious, progressive 
and determined. As the case stands, 
no matter who wins, a fight to the 
finish between the two antagonists will 
have a far-reaching effect in shaping 
future history. 

Apart from the chapters treating of 
the Russian advance in the Far East, 
Mr. Beveridge discusses the national 
character of the Russian people; their 
religion, civil administration, habits, 
customs and ideals. He hits upon the 
two prime factors which make for 
Russian solidarity, namely, the deep, 
ineradicable devotion of the Russian to 
his Church and to his Czar. Of course 
this is not a new discovery, but our 
author emphasizes and illustrates these 
factors in a novel and instructive man- 
ner. In the Russian is implanted a 
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reverence and a naive faith in Church 
and Czar which, together with a well- 
marked strain of fatalism, make this 
people singularly fit. for the purposes 
of an autocratic empire. The paternal 
idea runs through their polity. The 
Czar is the “father” of his people; the 
general or colonel is the “father” of 
his soldiers. With a blind faith that is 
sublime, when we realize what it 
means, the Russian follows those who 
are set over him to be his civil and 
spiritual guides; for him danger and 
death have no terrors, and he faces 
both cheerfully and without complain- 
ing whenever his imperial master at St. 
Petersburg gives the command. 

Altogether, Mr. Beveridge’s book is 
opportune and _ deserves perusal. 
Many, perhaps, will think that too 
much favor is shown to Russian pur- 
poses in the East. But the volume is 
stamped with honest conviction and 
exhibits a laudable attempt to draw a 
true picture of a subject which is often 
the mark of bitter railing among 
Anglo-Saxons. We are prone to ac- 
cept as an absolutely correst analysis 
of the Russian character Kipling’s 
well-known poem with its stinging 
line at “the bear who walks like a 
man.” Mr. Beveridge tells another 
story. For him the bear is very real 
and his claws are very sharp; but per- 
haps the burly animal is not apt to 
strike without provocation. 

—A. S. Henry. 
Soldiers True. Richards 

Boyle, D. D. 

AS Dr. Boyle states in his preface, 
“this is not a history of the Civil War, 
nor does it contain an exhaustive ac- 
count of any one of its campaigns.” 

It is, instead, the story of just one of 
the hundreds of regiments which 
helped in gaining the final grand vic- 
tory. To quote the author again, the 
One Hundred and Eleventh Regiment, 
Pennsylvania Volunteers “was simply 
one battalion of Soldiers True, who, 
with their honored comrades from 
Pennsylvania and évery other loyal 
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State, endeavored to perform unosten- 
tatiously and faithfully the work that 
was assigned to them.” 

A complete history of any war must 
include the histories of all individual 
regiments. The telling of the story of 
the One Hundred and Eleventh in- 
volves an account of numerous import- 
ant engagements and events. 

Dr.. Boyle’s father was the first Ad- 
jutant of the Regiment under con- 
sideration. The battalion was formed 
under the leadership of Colonel 
Matthew Schlaudecker, who opened 
‘an office in Erie, established Camp 
Reed and organized the regiment 
largely from raw material. He was 
greatly aided by Thomas M. Walker, 
of Erie, who was the first Major, and 
George A. Cobham, Jr., first Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel. 

John Richards Boyle, the author of 
the present volume, did not enter the 
regiment until later and did not leave 
until discharged by special order in 66, 
his rank at that time being adjutant. 
His father, John Alexander Boyle, 
arose from Adjutant to Major. He 
fell at Wauhatchie, Tennessee, in 63. 

The book has been written, of 
course, chiefly for the veterans of the 
regiment whose story is told, but it 
should also find many readers among 
those interested in Civil War 
studies. 

It has been most carefully prepared, 
has been made as accurate as possible, 
and aims at “setting the active life of 
the regiment fairly forth in the tremen- 
dous military movements in which it 
played a real” even if necessarily a 
minor part. 


A Keystone of Empire. By the author 
of “The Martyrdom of an Empress.” 
December, 1903. 

THIS is a book that must be read 
carefully or not at all. When we are 
face to face with the anguishes and 
burdens of royalty, the inequalities of 
life are wiped out. The veil torn 
aside by this gifted woman shows that 
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suffering is the burden of humanity, 
and we realize the Brothtrhood of ail 
men. 

The writer, the companion of roy- 
alty, tells us that’ she lives incog. in 
America. Events are handled in a 
strong, fearless, masculine way, but 
the author is partisan and too deeply 
emotional to hide her sex. It is won- 
derful for anyone not English born to 
write English with such perfection 
and so delightfully. Her words like 
royal jewels stud every page. While 
reminding us of the gorgeous mag- 
nificence of the language of Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser, the sister of Marion 
Crawford, ithas more graphic power. 

“A Keystone of Empire” without 
being historical, tests history. The 
things that make history are made 
alive. It has rare interest for the stu- 


dent and will be appreciated by all 
who are familiar with the best English 
literature. The literary quality is win- 
ning. The clear, historical setting has 
in its wide and tender sympathies an 
added charm. With the true historical 
imagination she infuses in her work 


the personality of those who are the 
makers of Empires. Austria is unique. 
Mommsen takes a black view of her 
future. Regards her as the Turkey of 
Europe—a conglomeration of States 
where all strive for mastery; and 
thought that the battle of Sadowa and 
its consequences spells “Finis Aus- 
tria.” It seems necessary to consider 
all of this in order to adjust the ter- 
rible work of the Archduchess Sophia 
with its heart-breaking, barren results. 
There are no half tints in her charac- 
ter or work. With the cold calculation 
of a heartless woman, and the subtle 
penetration of Machiavelli, she crush- 
ed hearts, ambitions, thrones, to build 
a solid, enduring Empire in her own 
line. With all the plotting of the fear- 
less, hard woman, there is bitter war 
with religions, parties, peoples. The 
Emperor’s rights and prerogatives are 
invaded ; and the venerable, great and 
good Franz Josef clearly sees the fatal 
words “Apres moi le déluge.” The 
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fault is not.with him. “A Keystone 
of Empire” gives a brilliant picture of 
his success as a young man. Only 
lately there was an account of the 
active driving of this man of seventy- 
three, making a record of two thou- 
sand as a chamoise hunter. Where, 
then, lies the blame? Read this book, 
and if you believe in God’s justice, you 
will point to the guilty mother. Acts 
must bear their consequence. Fate 
dealt hardly with the Empress and the 
chief instrument of torture, and Fate’s 
executioner was the Archduchess 
Sophia. Could she, the Empress, have 
been with the Emperor, with critical 
eyes shut, able to enjoy life her own 
way, what a home she could have 
made. Sharing her tasks with repose 
in intimacy, the far-reaching con- 
sequences might have touched the 
heart of the peoples. The chill in the 
atmosphere created by the proud, jeal- 
ous mother, bears fruit and is testi- 
mony to this truth—that “judgment 
waits at our own doors.” Surely one 
single black speck may be the begin- 
ning of a storm, of a revolution. If 
Fate dealt hard with the Empress, it 
has not been more gentle with the 
Emperor. A strong fighter, standing 
as the distinguished exponent of the 
fearless veracity of his proud race, sad, 
alone in his social and in his imperial 
life, it needs no seer to point that in 
his personality alone is the Keystone 
of the Empire, the proof of which is 
found in what the author tells us when 
Napoleon the III said of Francis 
Joseph, that he was the only monarch 
in Europe who returned to his capital 
after defeat, disaster, loss of territory, 
and was welcomed by his people, not 
only with unimpaired loyalty, but with 
devotion, affection and enthusiasm. 
Kate Blackiston Stille. 


FICTION 
By Ellen Glasgow. 


The Deliverance. 
January, 1904. 
MISS GLASGOW’S tendency to 

write morbidly is. less perceptible in 

this, her latest novel. 


Not that “The 


Deliverance” is marked by happy op- 
timism, that were hoping for too much, 
but there are here and there bright 
streams of sunlight glowing through 
the darknesses and in the conclusion 
one feels less the sorrow for what 
might have been than the joy for what 
ultimately was. 

“The Deliverance” depicts a great 
soul struggle, It has to do with one of 
those old Southern feuds, so common 
to the period of the Reconstruction and 
so deplorably bitter. It was a mighty 
injustice that was done to a proud old 


family and out of it sprang the same ' 


old overwhelming thirst for revenge. 

Miss Glasgow gives a vivid picture 
of the tobacco land and the tobacco 
planter. Her descriptions are vigor- 
ous, her characters have at once both 
diversity and reality. The grand old 
mother, blind but haughty, living in 
that atmosphere maintained only by 
careful lying, living there and recount- 
ing her girlhood triumphs—happy in 
the midst of sordidness because it was 
unknown—protected lovingly lest the 
truth should come out and the shock 
should kill, as it finally did—oh, the 
infinite pathos of it all, more poignant, 
too, that the self-sacrifice entailed lacks 
all the more beautiful phases of self- 
sacrifice. Cynthia gave up her life, 
but was it a grand giving? No such 
nobility of soul emanated from her as 
that which enfolds and _ enhances 
Maria. 

The whole tells the story of over 
twenty years’ living tragedy. The de- 
liverance was love—love that brought 
remorse and killed that hunger for a 
vengeance dark and terrifying. And 
yet the revenge was accomplished and 
the partial price paid before the joys 
of love and possession could be experi- 
enced. After all it was Fate! 

Miss Glasgow has accomplished in 
“The Deliverance” her strongest novel. 
It bears the aspect of a story well- 
constructed and well executed. It has 
invention, it has atmosphere, it has 
characters true to the life, it presents 
a whole stageful of people who work 
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out its magnificent lesson. Sometimes 
it touches just a little too strongly the 
minor keys of melancholy, but the 
variety born of introducing higher, 
lighter notes is not missing. 


Singoalla. By Viktor Rydberg. 
Translated by Axel Josephsson. 
January, 1904. 

THIS is a translation of a Swedish 
masterpiece, the work of Viktor Ryd- 
berg, probably the greatest writer 
Sweden has ever produced. 

“Singoalla” is a weird romance of 
the early 13th century and all the fan- 
tastic atmosphere of Mediaeval Days 
attaches to it. The young heroine, 
Singoalla is a beautiful gipsy girl who 
loves and is loved by a young Swedish 
knight, Erland. Their meeting is 
deeply romantic; the circumstances of 
their separation tragic. Then Erland 
marries a Swedish girl and ten years 
later the son of which he knows noth- 
ing, his child by Singoalla, returns to 
him. Here the mystery of the child’s 
wonderful “secret power,” the power 
of hypnotism, is introduced and the 
scenes grow wild and fearsome. Then 
comes Erland’s murder of his boy and 
the Black Death, the ruin of which is 
graphically described, and after that 
Erland’s repentance and atonement. 

It is a story that fascinates and grips 
one from start to finish, and its un- 
usual situations and characters should 
attract widespread attention. 

The translator is Axel Josephsson, 
who was born and educated in Sweden 
and came to this country some years 
ago. He is a graduate of the Colum- 
bian University and a member of the 
Bar of the District of Columbia. Mr. 
Josephsson has done a great deal of 
literary work and is perhaps best 
known because he translated into Swe- 
dish John Jacob Astor’s “A Journey 
to Other Worlds.” 


The Sword of Garibaldi. By Felicia 
Buttz Clark. January, 1904. 
THIS is a story of the great Italian 

struggle in which Garibaldi the patriot 


figured so prominently. The numer- 
ous events that preceded Victor Em- 
manuel II’s entrance into Rome, the 
battles fought against the Papal forces 
are all introduced, making a histori- 
cally accurate, historically interesting 
story, to which additional color is lent 
by the inclusion of a charming love 
story. 

Miss Clark writes clearly and coher- 
ently. Her work is not marked by 
dramatic force or literary effect, but it 
has an element of interesting power 
which makes it readable and a move- 
ment which insures for it attention and 
the desire for continuance. Garibaldi, 
the great Italian patriot and hero, is 
well drawn, with all those varying 
shades of force, passion and pathos. 
His strength of magnetism is clearly 
conveyed, his beautiful spirit shines 
forth in those last days for which he 
had so long worked and hoped and 
yet in which he himself had finally no 
part. 


POETRY 


Songs of, Southern Scenes. 

Elshemus. January, 1904. 
The Testimony of the Sun and Other 

Poems. By George Sterling. Jan- 

uary, 1904. 

IN his “Songs of Southern Scenes,” 
Louis Elshemus has completely lost 
the lyrical quality that is so essential 
in the sort of poems that he has tried 
to write. In places his thoughts are 
good and fairly well worded, but in 
other parts they are wild and incoher- 
ent; we find music of expression or of 
metre nowhere. Mr. Elshemus has 
written much on the beauties of nature, 
and while he seems capable of a true 
Wordsworthian feeling, he has no 
power of expressing it and so making 
others feel it. He wisely has aimed at 
simplicity in most of his stanza forms 
as well as in his choice of words. 

In sharp contrast to this is the vol- 
ume “The Testimony of the Sun and 
Other Poems,” written by George 
Sterling, which in every part rings true 
to the nature of the man. The poems 


By Louis 
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are often of great lyrical beauty and 
always have some music in them. The 
“Testimony of the Sun,” which gives 
the book its name, while it has many 
good qualities is surpassed by the ode 
to “Music:” 


“Her face we have a little, but her voice 

Is not of our imagining nor time, 

And her deep soul is one, perchance, with 
life, 

Immortal, cosmic. Heritage of her 

Is half the human birthright. She hath part 

With Love and Death in the one mystery 

Of being,—lifted on eternal wing 

From world to world. Her home is in our 
hearts. 


These, the opening lines, give an 
idea of the beauty of expression which 
characterize the poem. Mr. Sterling 
seems to have that happy way of ex- 
pressing things which in poets is so 
remarkable. 

In a sonnet, “The Lords of Pain,” 
we have the following: 


Not thus, O life! would I depart from thee, 

Relinquishing at Agony’s command 

‘The lights and shadows of thine empery ; 

But so put by the guerdon of the breath 

As one grown weary in a twilight land, 

Whom music leads to sleep, and sleep to 
Death. 


Here, as in much of the rest of Mr. 
Sterling’s poetry, we are reminded 
much of Byrant. The volume has in 
it an unspeakable note of sadness, 
which adds greatly to its appealing 
powers, and we feel that here is a man 
who has suffered and conquered nobly. 

—C. Edna Bramble. 


REVIEWS FROM FOREIGN PAPERS 


Essays and Addresses: 1900-1903. By 
the Right. Hon. Lord Avebury. 
December, 1903. 

THERE is not much that is new or 
original in this latest volume from one 
of our most prolific and useful writers ; 
but there is nevertheless a great deal 
that is of interest and value. The 
different sections of the book are very 
unequal in this respect. We cannot 
imagine, for instance, why the speech 


made by Lord Avebury in proposing 
the toast of the evening, when nine 
members of the Atheneum Club were 
awarded the Order of Merit, should 
have been included. It simply consists 
of a few remarks of the “Who’s Who” 
type, on each of these gentlemen, and 
is without any claim whatever to per- 
petuation. On the other hand, the 
papers on Huxley and Ruskin are 
valuable for the personal knowledge 
of their subjects that the author dis- 
plays. His eulogium on Huxley will 
be appreciated by the many readers, 
whilst the address on Ruskin, fully 
recognizing the writer’s fine qualities, 
contains an amusing series of his more 
extraordinary dicta on men and things, 
including his approval of a letter of 
Carlyle’s in which he says with con- 
temptuous superiority, “A good sort 
of man is this Darwin, and well-mean- 
ing, but with very little intellect.” Rus- 
kin, Carlyle, Salisbury, Disraeli and 
Gladstone all failed to comprehend and 
appreciate the distinctive contributions 
of their century to the temple of truth. 

Several other papers will be read 
with interest, such as those on the 
Early Closing Bill and Bank Holidays, 
with each of which Lord Avebury is 
identified. He appears to us com- 
pletely to have proved his point in both 
instances. 

Lord Avebury also makes some 
really valuable contributions, from the 
impartial standpoint, to two of the 
questions of the hour—fiscal policy 
and education. The paper on the 
“Present Position of British Com- 
merce,” and the succeeding one—writ- 
ten before the recent agitation in this 
matter—are worthy of careful study, 
as coming from a man who has the 
scientific habit of thought and who 
has been personally connected, all his 
life, with economic and financial mat- 
ters. 

And the other paper which demands 
serious study is that on education, in 
which the author speaks with all the 
authority derived from having served 
on three Royal Commissions and for 
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forty years on the Senate of the Uni- 
versity of London. It is, of course, 
the old warning, which has been re- 
peated since the time of Milton and 
has been reiterated in turn by every 
Royal Commission that has sat upon 
the subject. But Lord Avebury ad- 
duces in this address 4 number of new 
facts, from Germany and elsewhere, 
which suffice to show, with overwhelm- 
ing certainty, where our blind conser- 
vatism is likely to land us before long, 
if we are unwilling to follow the ad- 
vice which all experience enforces. 
This paper we cordially recommend.— 
London Academy and Literature. 


London in the Time of the Stuarts. By 
Sir Walter Besant. December, 1903. 
THE publication of such work as 

Besant completed before his death on 

the Survey of London is being, for 

some reason or other, undertaken 
backwards. Last year we had “Lon- 
don in the Eighteenth Century.” This 
year the seventeenth century is the 
theme, and apparently we are to have 
the sixteenth some time next year. 
At least the preface to this volume, 
which was written by Besant, speaks 
of Tudor London as already an ac- 
complished design, and the publishers 
in a foot-note mention that the volume 
is in the press. It is possible that the 
reason of this historic retrogression 
was that those who were called upon 
to make the decision resolved on issu- 
ing the eighteenth-century book first 
because it represented the author’s 
most complete and fullest work. It 
would be natural to desire to put the 
best foot foremost. And there can be 
no doubt that the second volume of the 
Survey is inferior to the first; there 
is about it a perfunctory air which we 
are not wont to associate with Besant’s 
interest in London. And there are 
gaps and hiatuses which suggest that 
the book is rather an incomplete mass 
of notes than a perfected volume. 

Signs were not wanting in the previous 

volume that the work had not received 

its final revision at the author’s hands: 


and these signs are more plentiful in 
the present instance. For example, two 
or three pages only are devoted to the 
very important question of public 
morality, and about the same space is 
allotted to weddings and funerals. But 
perhaps a better idea of the incomplete- 
ness of the volume as compared with 
its predecessor is to be obtained by 
contrasting the space devoted to man- 
ners and customs and society and 
amusements, under which heads, in 
both volumes, social questions fall to 
be treated. In “London in the 
Eighteenth Century” there are “no 
fewer than thirty-two chapters, cover- 
ing 245 pages and dealing with numer- 
ous subjects, such as dress, servants, 
the position of women, duelling, mas- 
querades, fairs, and the like, whereas 
the same general headings in the 
present volume comprise only two 
chapters, and occupy but eighty-seven 
pages, while most of the topics treated 
in the former volume are ignored or 
merely touched on. 

Both volumes go upon the plan of 
furnishing an introduction dealing 
with the general history of the century. 
It may be doubted, however, if this is 
the best scheme for a book of this sort ; 
the history must be of necessity super- 
ficial and set forth with a running pen. 
Perhaps the book would have gained 
by assuming a more philosophic air 
and a greater austerity. In this con- 
nection, and to show the lack of sys- 
tem incidental to such a method as 
that employed, we may point out that 
Besant in these notes (for it is the 
word he uses himself constantly) 
makes no reference to the Rye House 
Plot, which had an intimate relation 
to London, and was, indeed, supposed 
to have been hatched in a London 
wineshop. Yet such matters as he 
treats emerge im a graphic picture, as 
his summary of the‘ conditions of the 
metropolis during the Civil War 
shows: 


“There was no foreign trade; the Royalist 
ships commanded the German Ocean; the 
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West of England sent up no wool; the East 
sent up no provisions; the North sent up no 
coal; there was no money; the shops stood 
open, but the master was away with the 
trained bands; the craftsman’s children 
wanted bread, but the breadwinner was 
away with Fairfax. The industries ceased, 
for the markets were closed; after every 
battle soldiers, either disbanded or desert- 
ers, swarmed into London as a place of 
refuge; the Royalist minority was a con- 
stant source of danger; there were religious 
differences innumerable, each as intolerant 
as the Church of Rome.” 


We have been accustomed to date 
modernity from the Renaissance, the 
Reformation, or the discoveries of the 
sixteenth century, according to our 
several predilections. But, in a sense, 
modern England began with the re- 
turn of Charles II. and the consolida- 
tion of the opinions and forces which 
still rule us. As Sir Walter points 
out: 


“The first half of the century is, in fact, 
a continuation of the Elizabethan period, 
with decay in literature and development in 
religion; the second half belongs to the 
eighteenth century, where we find a devel- 
opment of the last forty years of the seven- 
teenth.” 


Yet the seventeenth century falls 


into several distinct grades. For ex- 
ample, the earlier stages of Puritan- 
ism, as exhibited in the reign of James 
I. and the first part of the reign of 
Charles I., differed materially from the 
later stages. The Puritan was not, in 
his prime, ‘necessarily a gloomy and 
austere person. He might be a man 
of many accomplishments; Col. 
Hutchinson fenced, danced, and plaved 
the viol.” Milton wrote a masque. The 
earlier Puritanism was bound up with 
scholarship and refinement. Moreover, 
the distinction between life in the 
eighteenth and seventeenth centuries 
remarked by Sir Walter in his former 
book was alive until after the Great 
Fire. It was only later in the century 
that the old connection between trade 
and the nobility died out, never to be 
revived until our own day. Here is a 
case, educed by Sir Walter, which is 





all the more interesting as it affects 
Samuel Pepys: 


“Early in the seventeenth century, one 
Pepy’s, a country gentleman of no great 
standing, married a girl of his own class, 
whose sister married into the Montagu fam- 
ily. One of his sons, a younger son, was 
sent to London and returned into trade, but 
without conspicuous success. He became a 
tailor, and he was, of course, first cousin 
to Sir Edward Montagu, his mother’s 
nephew. One of his two sons succeeded 
him in the business, the other became Sec- 
retary of the Admiralty, and afterwards 
President of the Royal Society; he is also 
the writer of the finest diary ever com- 
mitted to paper. Sir Edward Montagu be- 
came Lord Sandwich. In his family there 
were, therefore, all closely connected, Lord 
Sandwich, the Chief Justice of Ireland, a 
Doctor of Divinity, a Member of Parlia- 
ment, the Secretary of the Admiralty, a 
Serjeant-at-Law, a hosteller, a publican, a 
tobacconist, a butcher, a tailor, a weaver, a 
goldsmith, and a turner.” 


It is safe to say that this was im- 
possible in the following century. Yet, 
standing thus and facing both ways, 
the seventeenth century is more inter- 
esting on that account. Its supersti- 
tions belonged to medizvalism, and 
we hear of powdered mummy as a 
remedy for many diseases, a recipe 
which was only abandoned because 
“Jews took to embalming bodies” and 
selling them as the genuine article. An 
early water supply was brought into 
London in the reign of James I., but 
undoubtedly it was the dirt and bad 
sanitary arrangements that caused the 
Plague, a disease which seems from 
a contemporary account to have been 
identical with the bubonic plague of 
the East to-day. Sir Walter, for some 
reason, is not inclined to attribute the 
Plague altogether to the dirty condi- 
tions of life. The inventory of a house 
in 1680, on the other hand, keeps touch 
with modern ideas of comfort and 
elegance. Carpets were advertised in 
1660, which came, however, from 
Turkey, and were used for tables, not 
fioors. Nearly a hundred years later 
we find Jonas Hanway referring to 
English carpets as poor in comparison 
with Turkey carpets. It is odd to find 
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that the use of tea synchronizes with 
this beginning of the modern period in 
England, as also to find it assailed in 
many quarters as symptomatic of the 
national degeneration. Before the use 
of tea, people drank ale or wine at 
breakiast, and we are told that each 
member of a household disposed of 
three quarts of ale daily. Our genera- 
tion is indicted very frequently for its 
indolence and its greed, but it would 
seem from contemporary accounts that 
we have in some ways improved upon 
the rule of the seventeenth century. 
And after dinner wine and conversa- 
tion carried the diners well into the 
afterncon. “It does not seem that the 
merchants did much business after 
dinner, for then began the time of rest, 
recreation, and drinking.” And we 
know that the performances in the 
theatre took place in the afternoon. It 
was, indeed, a leisurely life, and can- 
not have been too wholesome. So in 
Edinburgh within the memory of 
living people, none so old, the dinner 
early in the afternoon was the signal 
for cessation from work and the close 
of the business day. 

We suppose that the “notes” made 
by Besant were not sufficiently com- 
pleted to comprise a picture of the 
Courts of Charles II. and his succes- 
sor. ‘Lhe London of the period was, 
perhaps, the most interesting, if only 
because it foreshadowed the begin- 
ning of modern London society. 
Charles IT. virtually established “smart 
society,” and a study of it in those 
days will repay trouble. For the first 
time fashionable idlers came _ into 
proininence, and it was the growth of 
this element that caused the corrup- 
tion of the succeeding century. So far 
as its outward evidences in law went, 
the moral sense of the country de- 
veloped very slowly from the Restora- 
tion onwards. Besant refers to the 
cruelty and ruthlessness of the penal- 
ties attached to crime in the Caroline 
age. Yet little or nothing was altered 
in this respect during the Georgian 
reigns. , 


Besant appears to have sympathized 
with those who criticized the introduc- 
tion of coaches on the ground that 
the use of them bred an idle habit of 
body, and made travellers less hardy. 
Yet the early stage-coach could not 
have been exactly luxurious, as it 
travelled at the average rate of three 
miles an hour, and bumped and rolled 
over the terrible roads so that the pas- 
sengers were frequently sick, and there 
are numerous records of the extreme 
cold suffered by outside passengers. 
It would almost seem that the horse- 
men were more fortunate. Had Besant 
lived he would doubtless have ampli- 
fied this account of the seventeenth 
century, which, with all its omissions, 
is still a treasure-house of facts and 
stories interesting to all Englishmen, 
and particularly to Londoners.—Lon- 
don Academy and Literature. 


War Sketches in Colour. By Captain 
S. E. St. Leger. January, 1904. 


NO artist or author has dared to 
picture warfare with absolute fidelity, 
probably none ever will do. Many re- 
gret that this is so, believing that if the 
people of the world could realize the 
horror as well as the pomp of war, 
peace would be less recklessly dis- 
turbed. From the point of view of 
the artist nothing so hideous as a bat- 
tlefield should ever be painted except 
ideally. This Captain St. Leger has 
done very skilfully in the volume he 
has given us—more skilfully with the 
pencil than with the pen. 

Captain St. Leger was, as his record 
shows, a hard-working soldier, who 
went through some of the toughest 
fights in the late Boer war, keeping his 
eyes wide open and his brush busy. 
His drawings are sketches, impres- 
sions, fugitive pieces, rather than 
pictures, possibly, therefore, all the 
more valuable. As the reader turns 
from sketch to sketch, he will grad- 
ually discover that he is quickly be- 
coming able to see into many places 
hitherto dark. The life of Tommy on 
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the field and in camp is faithfully and 
very skilfully portrayed. In many of 
the drawings there are touches of 
humor and of pathos, the frontispiece, 
“A Prisoner”—a trooper bringing in 
a captured mount, “A Corner of 
Cronje’s Laager at Paardeberg,” “An 
Ox Convoy,” “Abandoned’—a sick 
horse by a waterpool in the veldt, 
“Mule Transport Crossing a Drift,” 
“A Midday Rest” are among the best 
of the colored plates, which are all 
wonderfully’ well produced. As we 
turn over the pages it gradually grows 
upon us that the greatest heroes of the 
war were the horses, who worked, suf- 
fered, and died, pathetically silent, little 
praised, unrewarded. On the whole 
an enlightening and useful book.— 
London Academy and Literature. 


Records and Reminiscences. By Lord 
Ronald Sutherland Gower. Decem- 
ber, 1903. 

THIS is the cream of “My Remi- 
niscences” and “Old Diaries,” revised 
and compressed into a single volume. 
It scarce needs saying, therefore, that 
here is a feast of entertaining gossip 
about all manner of brilliant and 
famous people and things, but princi- 
pally people; for Lord Ronald Gower’s 
is emphatically that ‘personal talk” 
which Wordsworth disclaimed for his 
fireside. When the talk is about such 
people, however, even ‘Wordsworth 
might have withdrawn his ban. Lord 
Ronald Gower is an excellent type of 
the cultivated and sympathetic man of 
the world, who from his childhood has 
moved among the people best worth 
knowing and of whom everybody 
wants to know. His worst fault is that 
he shares the slipshod style of his day, 
and of his own friend, Disraeli. “And 
who,” and the like constructions, pep- 
per the pages. 

Here you have a man who, with his 
brother and “the two eldest sons of my 
sister, Elizabeth Argyll,” played with 
the young Princes at Buckingham Pal- 
ace. “And little did any of us then 


dream, when occasionally the young 
Princesses came in sight in the Palace 
gardens or within the buildings, that 
one of us would become the husband 
of one of them.” He has taken part in 
the tournament of 1857 at Dunrobin 
Castle, which Lord Dufferin (who had 
seen the Eglinton tournament) thought 
the “prettiest sight he had ever seen.” 
A toy tournament, none the less, where 
the lances were of paper, and were 
“bent and made useless by a high wind 
before we could shiver them on our 
antagonists’ bodies ;” while the most 
effectual part seems to have been a 
hobby-horse encounter, in which Lords 
Dufferin and Grey de Wilton shared, 
belaboring each other with bladders on 
sticks. He remembers when his moth- 
er, who had just lost her own husband, 
companioned and shared grief at 
Windsor with the freshly widowed 
Queen. He has finished the evening 
at Evans’s in Covent Garden, the 
famous supper-rooms under _ the 
Piazza, where Paddy Green with white 
wig, rubicund face, and frequent snuff- 
box “received half the men about Lon- 
don.” He made his maiden speech in 
those parliamentary days which are 
now legend: ‘My own voice sounded 
so strange, and I felt a kind of reckless 
sensation on seeing Dizzy spying at me 
through his eyeglass. I believe I ad- 
dressed the House principally as ‘Gen- 
tlemen’ instead of ‘Sir’ or ‘Mr. Dob- 
son,’ as I should by rights have done.” 
But it was a success, and was supposed 
to have “turned the scale of the divi- 
sion,” as The Times said in a leading 
article. He knew the grandes dames 
of that day, when salons yet flourished. 
But from Dizzy to Garibaldi, from 
the Empress Eugenie to an old gentle- 
man whose memory went back to 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, it 
would be difficult to say whom the 
writer has not met; though his most 
interesting memories are perhaps 
about the great English world of that 
early Victorian period which is fast 
growing ancient history to us. His 
tastes have led him to great artists and 
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writers, no less than the great in action 
or society. About all he talks with the 
vivacity and keenness which won ac- 
ceptance for his two former books and 
should win a welcome for this compen- 
dium of them, in which the best is’ re- 
tained.—London Academy and Lite- 


rature. 
« 


The Creevey Papers. Edited by the 
Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell 
Bart. In 2 vols. January, 1904. 
THOMAS CREEVEY, M.P., was a 

character in society and the House of 

Commons from 1802to 1832, though we 

had never heard of him or read of him 

until we took up this very amusing 
and historically valuable collection of 

Papers, which Sir Herbert Maxwell 

has edited. Without birth, money, or 

education, or rhetorical gifts, Thomas 

Creevey pushed himself into a pocket 

borough of the Duke of Norfolk, and 

into the innermost circles of Whig 
society, in days when it was a great 
deal more exclusive than it has ever 

been since the Reform Act of 1832. 

“Punch” Greville, the diarist, a shrewd 

but by no means charitable judge— 

especially of rivals in his own line— 
sums up Creevey’s character and career 
in a striking and picturesque passage. 

“Old Creevey is rather an extraordi- 

nary character. I know nothing of the 

early part of his history, but I believe 
he was an attorney or barrister; he 
married a widow, who died a few years 
ago; she had something, he noth- 
ing; he got into Parliament, belonged 
to the Whigs, displayed a good deal 
of shrewdness and humor, and was for 
some time very troublesome to the 

Tory government by attacking abuses. 

After some time he lost his seat, and 

went to live at Brussels, where he be- 

came intimate with the Duke of Wel- 
lington. Then his wife died, upon 
which he was thrown upon the world 
with about £200 a year or less; no 
home, few connections, a great many 
acquaintances, a good constitution, and 
extraordinary spirits. He possesses 
nothing but his clothes; no property 


of any sort; he leads a vagrant life, 
visiting a number of people who are 
delighted to have him, and sometimes 
roving about to various places, as fancy 
happens to direct, and staying till he 
has spent what money he has in his 
pocket. He has no servant, no home, 
no creditors; he buys everything as he 
wants it at the place he is at; he has no 
ties upon him, and has his time entirely 
at his own disposal and that of his 
friends. He is certainly a proof that 
a man may be perfectly happy and ex- 
ceedingly poor, or rather without 
riches, for he suffers none of the priva- 
tions of poverty and enjoys many of 
the advantages of wealth. I think he 
is the only man I know in society who 
possesses nothing.” Nor was this an 
exaggeration of Greville’s, for Creevey 
at his death left £300 or £400. If we 
reflect that in the society of those days 
(1800 to 1832) high play and deep 
drinking were almost universal, that 
traveling was done by coaches and 
post-chaises, that clothes were still 
made of costly and colored stuffs, that 
the big houses were manned by troops 
of servants who expected vails, it is 
miraculous how Creevey managed to 
do it. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell tells us that 
the two volumes before us contain only 
a fiftieth of the letters submitted to his 
eye, and that besides these there was 
a very voluminous diary which, it is 
surmised, Brougham purchased and 
suppressed. Plainly, this was no ordi- 
nary man: and one cannot help reflect- 
ing that if he had applied his power 
of self-denial, his social gifts, and his 
industry to the Bar or the Civil Ser- 
vice, or to commerce, he would almost 
certainly have achieved affluence and 
a more solid position. 

The two personages of the times 
who are depicted in the most amiable 
light are Lord Sefton and Lord Grey. 
Latterly Creevey almost lived with 
Sefton, and Grey did not forget to 
provide for him. When the Coalition 
Government was formed in 1806 Cree- 
vey was appointed Secretary to the 
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Board of Control, but lost it on the 
death of Fox and the break up of the 
Administration a year later. When 
Lord Grey came in again in 1832 Cree- 
vey was an elderly man of sixty-two, 
but he was immediately made Treas- 
urer of the Board of Ordnance. When 
this office had been reformed away 
Creevey was made Treasurer of 
Greenwich Hospital with £600 a year 
and a house, in which he died after a 
few years’ occupancy. His end was 
therefore happy. We have not read 
so interesting and amusing a picture 
of politics and society for many a day. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell has edited the 
Papers with a skill and tact which 
nothing but the practice of a man of 
letters, a politician and a man of the 
world can confer.—London Saturday 
Review. 
x * * 

Julian Hawthorne, whose recent 
volume concerning his father and his 
father’s friends has received much at- 
tention at the hands of the critics in 
America and England, is well known 
as a writer in both countries. Mr. 
Hawthorne tells an interesting anec- 
dote of how he started writing: 

“My profession is not literature, but 
engineering,” he said. “While I was 
waiting for another job, after leaving 
the Dock Department, I happened to 
write a short story for fun, and sent it 
to Harper's Weekly. It was accepted 
and I got fifty dollars for it. That 
seemed an easy way of making money 
while I was out of engineering work, 
and I kept at it, always expecting the 
new work. That was over thirty years 
ago, and during that interval I have 
done a great deal of writing, but have 
never for a moment ceased to hope for 
an order for a bridge or a canal. It 
may come any day. I am young yet, 
only fifty-seven.” 


x * x 
It is said that the book by George 
B. McClellan on “The Oligarchy of 


Venice” will contain a surprise for 
those who have regarded the new 


mayor of New York as a politician 
pure and simple. This book, an- 
nounced for early publication, will 
show Mr. McClellan also in the char- 
acter of scholar and man of letters. 
. oe 

Miss Rose E. Young, whose first 
novel, “Sally of Missouri,” appeared 
last autumn, has a new book ready for 
publication the middle of February. 
Its title is “Henderson.” It deals with 
events in the life of a strenuous young 
Westerner, and in many respects will 
recall to readers “The Gentleman from 


Indiana.” 
ae eee 


A book said to combine historical 
accuracy with much raciness of com- 
ment and characterization is the his- 
tory of New Hampshire from the pen 
of Frank B. Sanborn, which is an- 
nounced for early publication. 

* * * 

Professor N. S, Shaler left Harvard 
the first of January for a six months’ 
vacation, which he will spend in the 


Mediterranean countries, going up the 
Nile and then through Palestine and 
Greece. He publishes next month an 
important book on “The Neighbor, a 
Study of Race Prejudices,” dealing 


with perhaps the most important 
group of problems that concerns mod- 
ern states. 

* * * 

Frederick Orin Bartlett of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., who, among 9,600 com- 
petitors, won the first prize of $500 
awarded by “The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal” for the best short story, will pub- 
lish his first novel, “Joan of the Alley,” 
this spring. 

ee 

Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, 
president-general of the International 
Suhshine Society, has just finished a 
book upon ways in which women can 
earn money. The work is based upon 
actual personal experience in a variety 
of occupations, and also upon the 
experiences noted from thousands of 
letters and personal interviews. 
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Senator Albert J. Beveridge, author 
of “The Russian Advance,” was born 
in 1862 on an Ohio farm. 
After the war he was edu- 
cated in Illinois and later 
was graduated from the De 
Pauw University o€ Indiana. He made 
his own way almost unaided to the 
high position he now occupies. He 


Senator 
Albert J. 
Beveridge 


SENATOR BEVERIDGE 


studied law in the office of Senator 
MacDonald and was later admitted to 
the Bar. Senator Beveridge recently 
travelled in Russia and has incorpo- 
rated in his “Russian Advance” the 
result of exhaustive researches into 
Russian progress and conditions. He 
is a strenuous worker and one of the 
most conspicuous young men of the 
day. 
* K * 

The following facts about Burton 
Egbert Stevenson, author of “The 
Holladay Case,” may be of 
interest. This book is the 
author’s first effort in the 
now very popular line of 
detective stories. Mr. Stevenson is at 
present librarian of the Chillicothe 
(Ohio) Library. He was educated in 
that city in the public schools, then 
went to Princeton from 1890 to 1893. 
When he was twenty-one years old he 
left college to enter newspaper work, 


Burton 
Egbert 
Stevenson 


becoming the editor of the Chillicothe 
Daily News in 1894. In 1898 he be- 
came editor of the Chillicothe Daily 
Advertiser, and the following year 
librarian of the Public Library. He 
has written a number of books, chiefly 
stories of warfare and adventure. 
Among the best known of these are 
“At Odds with the Regent,” and “A 
Soldier of Virginia.” 
x * * 


Dr. W. J. Holland, author of “The 
Butterfly Book” and “The Moth 
Book,” in The New Nature 
Library, was born in the 
island of Jamaica and was 
a very successful clergyman 
in Pittsburg and Chancellor of the 
Western University of Pennsylvania 
before he became famous as a natural- 
ist. He is a trustee of the Carnegie 
Institute of Pittsburg, and Director of 
the Carnegie Museum. When “The 
Moth Book” was in the process of 
making, the past summer and fall, Dr. 
Holland came to New York to assist 
in the color reproduction of the 
thousand species of moths in their 
natural colors, and the result to a large 
extent is due to the months of labor 
through which Dr. Holland assisted 
the color workers. 

2K 2K ok 

Margaret Sutton Briscoe, author of 
“The Change of Heart,” “The Sixth 
Sense,” and other books of 
short stories, is one of the 
writers of short stories who 
began her literary career in 
quite an accidental manner. It is re- 
lated of Mrs. Briscoe, or Mrs. Hop- 
kins, as she is known in private life, 
that on returning from a visit to a 
back country farm, she desired to jot 
down an amusing incident related to 
her by her farmer host. She began in 
the evening, and wrote for a long time, 
until finally as she penned the last line 
her lamp flickered out, and she dis- 
covered that it was daylight. A short 


Dr. W. J. 
Holland 


Margaret 
Sutton 
Briscoe 
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story was the result. Mrs. Hopkins 
is the wife of Professor A. J. Hop- 
kins, who fills the chair of Chemistry 
at Amherst College. The author’s re- 
cent volume, “The Change of Heart,” 
deals with people of gentle birth, and 
contains six stories, in each of which 
some tangled affair of the heart is in- 
geniously unfolded. 
*K Kk 1K 


Poultney Bigelow, author of “The 
German Struggle for Liberty,” of 
which Vol. III was recently 


Poultney published, was born in New 
Bigelow York in 1855. He is a 


graduate of Yale in the 
class of 1879, and of Columbia Law 
School. He relinquished the practice 
of law to become an author. Mr. 
Bigelow received much of his educa- 
tion abroad, and has travelled ex- 
tensively for years. He is a son of 
the Hon. John Bigelow, former U. S. 
Minister to France, and author of 
“The Mystery of Sleep.” Mr. Poultney 
Bigelow is a Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, London, and a life 
member of the American Geographical 
Society. In preparing his “History 
of the German Struggle for Liberty” 
he has had at his disposal, by courtesy 
of Emperor William, whose friendship 
he possesses, the invaluable MSS. kept 
in the Prussian archives. Mr. Bigelow 
is now residing in Germany. 
* *«  * 
Clarence Ludlow Brownell, author 


of “The Heart of Japan,” has prob- 
ably seen Japanese life more 


Clarence closely than any other 
Ludlow A : F fir : 
emanate merican. For five years 


he lived in Japan, most of 
the time as a teacher in little villages 
on the west coast, where he met no 
other man of his own color. He is an 
American, born at Hartford, Conn. 
Failing eyesight made him leave col- 
lege. He planned to go to China, but 
missed the steamer and finally landed 
in Tokio. His arrival in Japan was 
most fortunate. It was the period of 
the pro-foreign movement, and he 











easily secured a position in one of the 
Tokio schools. He was in the favor of 
Count Okuma, the Cabinet Minister 
through whom he received an appoint- 
ment as English Instructor at the 
schools of Toyama, the capital of the 
west coast province. While at Toyama 
he became as far as possible Japanese, 
wearing Japanese dress, sitting on the 
floor, eating with chop sticks, and 
striving in every possible way to 
grasp the details of Japanese life. The 
anti-foreign sentiment drove Mr. 
3rownell with other Americans out of 
Japan, at the end of his fifth year 
there. He returned to America and 
began newspaper work on the Pacific 
coast and in New York, finally drift- 
ing over to London where he now 
lives. 
* * x 
Nina Rhoades, author of the story 
of a blind girl’s fortunes and mis- 
fortunes, “Silver Linings,” 
Nina lost her sight when only a 
Rhoades few months old. She has 
always been a story teller, 
in fact began making up stories almost 
as soon as she could talk. When she 
was only three or four years old,.a 
member of the family came into the 
room and found her sitting on the 
floor playing with an old tooth brush 
and talking to herself. When asked 
what she was doing, she explained 
“This smooth end of the tooth brush 
is a little girl who is lost, and the 
bristly end is the policeman who is 
taking her to the station house.’ She 
wrote her first novel when she was 
sixteen, but her first published story 
was “Only Dollie,’ which came out 
about three years ago. She had writ- 
ten a great many stories before. the 
fact of her being a blind authoress be- 
came known. “Though some people 
have suggested that ‘Silver Linings’ is 
the story of my life, that is by no means 
true,’ she declares. “Of course, the 
experiences of the heroine during her 
childhood were suggested by some of 
my own, but the main facts of the 
plot are ‘made up.’” 
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A COURSE IN LITERATURE, HISTORY AND BIOLOGY. 


LESSON V. 
I. HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 
Il. Latin—( Continued. ) 
| View 


| Horace. 
| Ovid. 


Period Ill. 


Livy. 


if 
PaRT I. Lucan. 
Period IV. Pliny. 


( Tacitus.* 


| : 
L PART 2. \ Juvenal. 


Bibliography. 
Latin Literature. /. W. Mackail, 1902. 


The Warner Library. Volumes XXXII, XIX, XXVIII, XXXVIII, 
XXIII. 

Sallust’s Conspiracy of Catiline and the Jugurthine War. Literally 
translated by the Rev. John S. Watson. Pocket Literal Translation Series. 


C. Sallustii Crispi Opera. The Hamilton, Locke and Clark, Series 
of Interlinear Translations. 

The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. Virgil. W. Y. Sellar, 
M. A., 1897. 

Masterpieces of Latin Literature. Edited by Gordon Jennings Laing, 
1903. 

The Afneid of Virgil, Books Ito VI. Translated by Harlan Hoge 
Balland, 1902, 


The Works of Horace. Translated by C. Smart, M. A. Pocket 
Literal Translation Series. 


Odes of Horace. Selected by Benjamin E. Smith. Thumb Nail Series. 





*In the outline Tacitus preceded Lucan and Pliny ; chronologically he succeeded them, 
wherefore we have deemed it best to change positions accordingly. 
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The Metamorphoses of Ovid. 2 vols. Books I to VII and VIII to 
XV. Translated by Henry T. Riley, M. A. Pocket Literal Translation Series. 


The History of Rome. BooksIandII. Translated by D. Spil/an. 
Pocket Literal Translation Series. 


Great Thoughts from Latin Authors. Craufurd Tait Ramage. 


Sallust was in reality the last of the Ciceronians, but he was also the first of 
the imperial prose writers, wherefore we place him in the same period with the 
Augustan poets. 

C. Saliustius Crispus was born B. C. 86 at Amiternum, in the country of the 
Sabines. In B. C. 52 he was tribunus plebis and two years later he was ejected 

: from the Senate by the censors on account of immoral conduct. 

Sallust + However, he seems to have been restored to his rank, as he was 

B. C. 86 Fis y . : - ‘ 

B.C. 34 Praetor in B.C. 47. The next year he accompanied Cesar in his 

African war and was made Governor of Numidia. Here he was 

accused of having made fortune by oppression of the people and many scanda- 

lous tales are told of him. On his return from Africa he retired to private life 
and died in B. C. 34. 

The largest and most important of the works of Sallust were the five books 
of Historiae, covering a period of about ten years from the death of Sulla. This, 
however, is only .extant in inconsiderable fragments. But his monographs on 
the Jugurthine War and the Catilinian Conspiracy have been preserved and place 
him beyond doubt in the first rank of the Roman historians. 


Mr. J. W. Mackail in his little book, “Latin Literature,” says: 


“Sallust took Thucydides for his principal literary model. His reputation has no doubt 
suffered by the comparison which this choice makes inevitable; and though Quintilian did 
not hesitate to claim for him a substantial equality with the great ‘Athenian no one would 
now press the parallel, except in so far as Sallust’s formal treatment of his subject affords 
interesting likenesses or contrasts with the Thucydidean manner. In his prefatory remarks 
his elaborately conceived and executed speeches, his reflections on character, and his 
terse method of narration, Sallust closely follows the manner of his master. He even 
copies his faults in a sort of dryness of style and an excessive use of antithesis. But we 
can not feel, in reading Catiline or the Jugurtha, that it is the work of a writer of the 
very first intellectual power. 


* * * * * * o* * * * * *” * 


The respect for truth, which is the first virtue of the historian, is stronger in Sallust 
than in any of his more brilliant successors. His ideal in the matter of research and 
documentary evidence was for that age, singularly high. In the Catiline he writes very 
largely from direct personal knowledge of men and events; but the Jugurtha, which deals 
with a time two generations earlier than the date of its composition, involved wide inquiry 
and much preparation. He had translations made from original documents in the Car- 
thagenian language; and a complete synopsis of Roman history, for reference during the 
progress of his work, was compiled for him by a Greek secretary. Such pains were 


seldom taken by a Latin historian.” 
Selections. 


From “The History of Catiline’s Conspiracy.” 
Selected from “The Warner Library.” 


Lucius Catiline was descended of an illustrious family: he was a man of great vigor, both 
of body and mind but of a disposition extremely profligate and depraved. From his youth he 
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took pleasure in civil wars, massacres, depredations and intestine broils; and in these 
he occupied his younger days. His body was formed for enduring cold, hunger and want 
of rest, to a degree indeed incredible: his spirit was daring, subtle, and changeable; he 
was expert in all the arts of simulation and dissimulation; covetous of what belonged to 
others, lavish of his own, violent in his passions; he had eloquence enough, but a small 
share of wisdom. His boundless soul was constantly engaged in extravagant and romantic 
projects, too high to be attempted. 


_ _ Such was the character of Catiline, who, after Sylla’s usurpation, was fired with a 
violent desire for seizing the government; and provided he could carry his point, he was 
not at all solicitops by what means. * * * 


In so great and corrupted a city Catiline had always about him bands of profligate 
and flagitious wretches, like guards to his person. For all those who were abandoned to 
gluttony and voluptuousness, and had exhausted their fortunes by gaming, feasting and 
licenteousness; all who were overwhelmed with debts; all parricides and sacrilegious 
persons from all quarters; nay further, all who lived by perjury or by shedding the blood 
of citizens; lastly all whom wickedness, indigence, or a guilty conscience disquieted ;— 
were united to Catiline in the firmest bonds of friendship and intimacy. *.* * | 

As for Catiline himself, he had, when very young, been guilty of many atrocious crimes 
in open contempt of law and order; afterward he conceived a passion for Aurelia Ores- 
tilla;—one who had nothing but her beauty to recommend her and because she scrupled 
to marry him, on account of his having a son who was arrived at years of maturity, it is 
believed that he destroyed that son, and made his house desolate to open a way for 
so infamous an alliance. And this indeed appears to me to have been the principal cause 
that pushed him to the execution of the conspiracy: for his guilty soul, at enmity with 
gods and men, could find no rest. * * * 


As for the youth whom he had corrupted, they were trained to wickedness by various 
methods: he taught them to be false witnesses, to forge deeds, to throw off all regard 
to truth, to squander their fortunes, and to slight dangers, and after he had stripped them 
of all reputation and shame, he pushed them on to crimes still more heinous; and even 
when no provocation was given. it was their practice to ensnare and murder those who 
had never injured them, as well as those who had. For he chose to be cruel and mis- 
chievous without any cause, rather than that the hands and spirits of his associates should 
lose their vigor for want of employment. 

Confiding in these friends and accomplices, Catiline formed a design to seize the 
government: he found an additional encouragement from the number of those who were 
oppressed by debts throughout the State, and the disposition of Sylla’s soldiers, who, 
having squandered what they had lately acquired and calling to remembrance their former 
conquests and depredations, longed for a civil war. Besides, there was no army in Italy; 
Pompey was carrying on a war in the remotest parts of the earth; he himself was in 
great hopes of obtaining the consulship; the’ Senate seemed careless of the public; and 
all things were quiet: a conjuncture of circumstances extremely favorable to his designs.” 


The age of the Augustan poets may be said to extend from about the death 
of Julius Cesar in 44 B. C. to the death of Ovid in 17 A. D. 


Professor W. Y. Sellar says: 


“The whole of this period was one of great literary activity, especially in the depart- 
ment of poetry.” 


Never had Rome been so rich, never had she disported herself with such 
magnificence, her luxury, her ostentation, her splendor all tended to excite the 
imagination and to stimulate the senses. 

Roman genius was not originally adapted to poetry; oratory, history, and 
philosophy had comprised the great field of Roman literature, but with the 
decline of political and patriotic life the strength of oratorical and historical 
talent was merged into verse. The artistic nature was developed and wealth 
was often dedicated to the support of the struggling poet, and the beautifying 
of the city. The great representatives of this Golden Age in poetry were Virgil, 
Horace and Ovid. 
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P. Virgilius Maro was born on the 18th of October, B. C. 70, at Andes, F 
near Mantua, in Cisalpine Gaul. His education was received at Cremona and 
lid Mediolanum (Milan), though he is said to have also studied at Zs 
B C7 Naples under Parthenius, a native of Bithynia. When Augustus N, 
B. C. ig Was returning from Samos, he met Virgil at Athens and the latter 
accompanied him to Megara and thence to Italy. His health, Rz 
however, had long been poor and he died soon after his arrival at Brundisium 
on September 22nd, B. C. 19. 
Dr. Sellar writes of Virgil, 
“Virgil has found a truer poetical expression than any other. for the political feeling 
and tendency of his time. He could not indeed teach the whole lesson of the early 
empire * * * but his imagination was moved by all those influences which, in the 
Augustan age, were giving new impulse and direction to human affairs. His poems, bet- 
ter than any other witnesses, enable us to understand how weary the Roman world was of 
the wars, disturbances and anarchy of the preceding century, how ardently it longed for 
the restoration of order and national unity, how thankfully it accepted the rule of the man 
who could alone effect this restoration. Tro 
* * cd * * * * * * * o* ok * Bott 
The poetry of Virgil co-operated with the policy of the Emperor in the work effected But 
in that age. As Augustus professed to give a new organization to the political life of the 5 
Republic, Virgil gave a new direction to its spiritual life, a new significance to its ancient Thi 
traditions.” is 
teas , wedi : ¥ ge Soo Heir: 
Mr. William Cranston Lawton, in the “Warner Library,” calls Virgil 
. Valo: 
“the purest, sweetest, gentlest, best beloved among all poets since the dawn of civilization.” G 
uar« 
In nature, we are told that Virgil was timid and shy, in health and frame Yet ij 
he was delicate. He owed many of his opportunities to Augustus and may be 
looked upon as pre-eminently a poet of the Court. Twice 
The great work of Virgil was the “Zneid,” his other surviving works being Tart 
the “Eclogues,” ten in number, and the “Georgics,” in four books. The “A®neid” ™ 
consists of twelve books and relates the journey of Aineas to the Italian lands Hear 
after the fall of Troy, the story of Troy’s siege being incidentally introduced. seca 
iding 
i 
Selections. Golden 
From the “Georgics” IV. 
vee This th 
Selected from “Masterpieces in Latin’ Literature.” Yet, ai 
e. 
THE BATTLE OF THE BEES. 
Translated by James Rhoades. O 
But if to battle they have hied them forth— A sound that mocks the war-trump’s broken of Dec 
For oft twixt king and king with uproar dire blasts ; 
Fierce feud arises, and at once from afar Then in hot haste they muster, then flash Hor, 
You may discern what passion sways the wings, ; ; B. C. 
mob, Sharpen their pointed beaks and knit their ie 
And how their hearts are throbbing for the thews, 3 
strife ; And round the king, even to his royal tent, The bat 
Hark! the hoarse brazen note that warriors Throng rallying, and with shouts defy the returnir 
know foe. i 
Chides on the loiterers, and the ear may So when a dry spring and clear space is a small 
given, when ne 
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Forth from the gates they burst, they clash 
on high; 

A din arises; they are heaped and rolled 

Into one mighty mass, and headlong fall, 

Not denselier hail through Heaven nor 
pelting so, 

Rains from the shaken oak its acorn shower, 





Conspicuous by their wings, the chiefs them- 
selves 

Press oe the heart of battle and dis- 
play 

A giant’s spirit in each pigmy frame, 

Steadfast no inch to yield till these or those 

The. victor’s pondrous arm has turned to 
flight. 


From the Eneid.” Translated by H. H. Ballard. 


THE REPLY OF THE CUMAEAN SIBYL TO ASNEAS. 


BOOK VI. 


“O child of Immortals, 

Trojan Son of Anchises, descent to Avernus 
is easy; 

Both by night and by day the gates of grim 
Pluto stand open, 

But to retrace the step, to get back to the 
air and the sunlight, 

This is labor and toil. A few have been 
able to do it; 

Heirs of the gods, whom Jove hath graci- 
ously loved or a quenchless 

Valor restored to earth. The space inter- 
vening vast forests 

Guard, and Cacytus surrounds with sunless 
and wandering waters. 

Yet if so deep the desire of thy heart, if so 
urgent thy longing 

Twice on the Stygian wave to embark, if 
twice upon gloomy 

Tartarus thou wouldst gaze, if this labor of 
madness delight thee 

Hear what must first be done. 
tree in the heart of a forest, 

Hiding within its gloom a branch all golden 
in leafage, 

Golden in stem, and held to be sacred to 
Stygian Juno. 

This the whole wood surrounds, and buries 
in valleys of shadow. 

Yet, before any have leave to descend to the 
earth’s dark abysses 


There’s a 


First he must ravish away from the tree 
her golden-haired children; 

This for her own delight hath fair Pros- 
erpina ordered 

Brought to herself. The first no sooner is 
plucked than a second 

Branch of like metal appears, as golden of 
leaf as the other. 

Search for it therefore with eyes uplifted 
and when thou hast found it, . 

Grasp it with reverent hand, for then will 
it willingly follow, 

Needing no force, if the fates are calling 
thee; otherwise never 

Shalt thou by strength or by toughness of 
iron be able to move it, 

More than all this, the corse of a comrade 
of thine lieth lifeless,— 

Thou, alas, knowing it not! and pollutes the 
whole flesh by its presence, 

While thou art questioning fate and linger- 
ing here at our threshold. 

Him, to his peace of rest, first bear, and 
bring the body. 

Lead black sheep to the altar, let this be 
thy first expiation, 

So shalt thou look at last, on the Stygian 
groves and the kingdom 

Trackless to living feet.” 


(. Horatius Flaccus, son of a freedman, was born at Venusia on the 8th 


of December, B. C. 65. 


Horace 
B. C. 65 
B. C. 8 


His father was a tax collector, and not satisfied with 
the advantages offered in the neighborhood of Venusia, he took his 
son, then probably in his twelfth year, to Rome to be educated. 
In his eighteenth year, Horace went to Athens on a visit and here 
he was found by Brutus and induced to join the republican party. 


The battle of Philippi put an end to his military career, however, and he retired, 


returning to Rome. 


His estates were lost, but through Maecenas he obtained 


a small Sabine farm and here he lived in comfort until November 17th, B. C., 
when nearly fifty-seven years of age he died. 





BOOK NEWS 


Dr. Vicesimus Knox, in his “Essays: Cursory Thovghts on Satire and Sat- 
irists,” says: 


Horace, the politest writer whom the world ever produced, adopted satirical writing, 
and succceeded in it, though there is every reason to believe that his natural disposition was 
not severe. The truth is, he was a man of the world as well as a man of reflection, and 
wrote his remarks on men and things in careless verse. He probed every wound with so 
gentle a hand that the patient smiled under the operation. 


In “Masterpieces of Latin Literature” Professor Laing writes: 


“What Virgil did for epic poetry, Horace did for lyric. Disregarding everything that 
Roman percursors in the same field had attempted, he looked to Greek poetry for his 
models. He even went so far as to speak slightingly of Catullus, whose lyrical gift far 
surpassed his own. His position in literature is unique. Without any very special inspira- 
tion, intensity of feeling, or profundity of thought, he produced a body of verse that not 
only succeeded in winning the interest of his own generation, but has held the attention 
of all subsequent ages. The real basis of this success is probably the character of the 
man, with his wide human sympathy, his practical wisdom and knowledge of the world, 
with his fund of humor and good fellowship,—qualities which find their expression through 
a medium to which felicity of phrase, unusual skill in handling metrical forms, and the fine 
sense of appropriateness in figure, word and theme, which is an attribute of the artist 
only, give a rare distinction.” 


The works of Horace consist of four books of Odes, the “Carmen Sec- 
culare,’ composed of the celebration of the Secular Games under Augustus; a 
number of Epodes, two books of Satires and two books of Epistles. 


Selections. 
From the “Epodes.” 
A CHALLENGE. 
Translated by Lord Lytton. 


Why snap at guests, who do nobody harm, But thou, if thou fillest the woods with thy 


Turning tail at the sight of a wolf? 

O cur! thy vain threats why not venture 
on me, 

Whce can give back a bite for a bite? 

Like mastiff Molossean or Sparta’s dun 
hound, 

Kindly friend to the shepherd am I, 

But I prick up my ears and away through 
the snows, . 

If a wild beast of prey run before. 


bark, 

Art struck dumb at the sniff of a bone, 

Ah beware! I am rough when I come upon 
knaves, 

Ah! beware of a toss from my horns! 

I’m as sharp as the wit whom Lycambes 
deceived, 

Or the bitter foe Bupalus roused; 

Dost thou think, when a cur shows the grin 
of his teeth, 

That I’ll weep, unavenged, like a child? 


From “Odes of Horace.” Selected by Benjamin E. Smith. Thumb-Nail 


Series. 


THE SHIP OF STATE. 


Translated by Sir Stephen Vere de Vere. 


Ship of State, beware! 

Hold fast the port. Cling to the friendly 
shore 

Lest sudden storms and whirling eddies 
bear 


Thy shattered hull to faithless seas once 
more. 

See how the owner faints upon his oars! 

Hark to the groaning of the mast, 

Sore stricken by the Lydian blast! 
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Thy shrouds are burst; thy sails are torn; The honors of thy sculptured prow— 

And through thy gaping ribs forlorn Sport of the mocking winds, nor feared 
The floods remorseless pour. nor trusted now! 

Dare not to call for aid on powers divine; Alas! my country, long my. anxious care, 
Dishonored once they hear no more: Source now of bitter pain and fond regret! 
Nor boast, majestic pine, Thy stars obscured, thy course beset 
Daughter of Pontic forests, By rocks unseen, beware! 

Thy great name, Trust not soft winds, and treacherous seas 
Old lineage, well-earned fame, Or the false glitter of the Cyclades. 


From “Odes of Horace.” Selected by Benjamin E. Smith. 


TO HIS CUP BEARER. 


Translated by Hartley Coleridge. 


Nay, nay, my boy, ’tis not for me, One far-sought blossom to the myrtle plain; 
This studious pomp of Eastern luxury; For sure, the fragrant myrtle bough 

Give me no various garlands fine Looks seemliest on thy brow, 

With linden twine Nor me mis-seems, while underneath the 
Nor seek where latest lingering blows vine, 

The solitary rose. Close interweaved, I quaff the rosy wine. 
Earnest I beg, add not, with toilsome pain, 


P. Ovidius Naso, born at Sulmo, in the mountains of the Peligni, and 
descended from an ancient equestrian family, was intended for the legal profes- 
sion, but poetic talents interfered with the systematic training 

Ovid proposed. He studied, however, at Athens and had the usual 


- a 4 education of a young Roman noble of that period. He made an 


unfortunate marriage, which led to a divorce, and history seems 
to point to him as a profligate character, his banishment by Augustus being due 
to an intrigue with his daughter Julia. He was ordered to Tomi, where he 
remained for ten years in exile, dying there in A. D. 17. 


Professor Laing says of Ovid: 


“Ovid amazes us by his cleverness, his quickness, his versatility and his astounding 
facility in metrical compositions. ‘The “Metamorphoses” constitute one of the most 
remarkable tours de force in literary history. They: show, successfully combined in one 
whole, a bewildering array of myths that have as their only common theme some kind 
of change of form. Fable is linked to fable, myth to myth, with a nicety of juncture that 
never fails, a variety of device that seems inexhaustible. In the stories themselves we find 
all the qualities of the literary artist whose natural gifts have been supplemented by train- 
ing and practicé: verve in narration, picturesqueness in description, skill in elaboration of 
simile or metaphor, and the faculty of writing in smoothly flowing verse that knows no 
pause. Swift, vivid, brilliant, never wearying us except by the infinity of his surprises, 
coercing our admiration of his story-teller’s art, he carries us along through his strange 
world of ever changing forms.” 


b 


Mr. Francis W. Kelsey, in the “Warner Library,” writes: 

“As a poet, Ovid possessed a luxuriant imagination and great facility in the use of 
language. His manner is usually simple and flowing. His verse is often pathetic, never 
intense; sometimes elevated, never sublime; abounding in humorous turns, frequently with 
touches of delicate irony. It is marred sometimes by incongruous or revolting details, or 
by an excess of particulars which should be left to the imagination of the reader; and 
also by a repetition of ideas or phrases intended to heighten the effect, but in reality 
weakening it. In view of the amount of poetry which Ovid produced it is surprising that 
the average of quality is so high He left more than twice as many lines as Virgil, and 
four times as.many as Horace.” 















Fasti, a poetical calendar. 


From the “Metamorphoses.” 


Translated by Dryden. 


Of bodies changed to various forms 1 sing. 

Ye gods from whence these miracles did 
spring, 

Inspire my numbers with celestial heat, 

Till I my long laborious work complete; 

And add perpetual tenor to my rhymes 

Deduced from nature’s birth to Caesar’s 
times. 

Before the seas, and this terrestrial ball, 

And heaven’s high canopy, that covers all, 

One was a face of nature, if a face; 

Rather a crude and undigested mass: 

A lifeless lump, unfashioned and unframed, 

Of jarring seeds and justly chaos named, 

No sun was lighted up, the world to view; 

No moon did yet her blunted horns renew; 

Nor yet was earth suspended in the sky, 

Nor, poised, did on her own foundations 
lie; 

Nor seas about the shores their arms had 
thrown; 

But earth and air and water were in one. 

Thus air was void of light and earth un- 
stable, 

And water’s dark abyss unnavigable. 

No certain form in any was impressed ; 

All were confused, and each disturbed the 
rest. 

For hot and cold were in one body fixed, 

And soft with hard, and light with heavy 
mixed. 

But God, or Nature, while they thus con- 
tend, 

To these intestine discords put an end. 



































From the “Heroides.” 








Translated by Alexander Pope. 







By Cupid’s arrows, I adjure thee stay! 
By all the gods, companions of thy way! 
So may the Trojans who are yet alive, 
Live still, and with no future fortune strive; 
So may thy youthful son old age attain, 









main; 





The works of Ovid were the “Amores,” erotic elegies, the “Heroides,” a 
series of imaginary letters; “The Art of Love,’ a pseudo-didactic poem; the 
“Metamorphoses,” a collection of mythological stories in hexameter, and the 


Selections. 


THE CREATION. 


DIDO TO AZNEAS. 


And thy dead father’s bones in peace re- 
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Then earth from air, and seas from earth 
were driven, 

And grosser air sunk from ethereal heaven. 

Thus Seneens they take their proper 
place ; 

The next of kin contiguously embrace; 

And foes are sundered by a larger space. 

The force of fire ascended first on high, 

And took its dwelling in the vaulted sky. 

Then air succeeds, in lightness next to fire; 

Whose atoms from inactive earth retire. 

Earth sinks beneath, and draws a numerous 
throng 

Of ponderous, thick, unwieldy seeds along. 

About her coasts unweildly waters roar, 

And rising on a ridge, insult the shore. 

Thus when the God, whatever God was he, 

Had formed the whole, and made the parts 
agree, 

That no unequal portions might be found, 

He molded earth into a spacious round; 

Then with a breath, he gave the winds to 
blow, 

And bade the congregated waters flow. 

He adds the running springs and standing 


lakes ; 

And bounding banks for winding” rivers 
makes, 

Some part in earth are swallowed up, the 
most 


In ample oceans, disembogued, are lost; 

He shades the woods, the valleys he re- 
strains 

With rocky mountains and extends the 

plains. 










As thou ‘hast pity on unhappy me, 


Who knew no crime, but too much love of 


thee. 
I am not born from fierce Achilles’s line, 


* Nor did my parents against Troy combine. 


To by thy wife if I unworthy prove, 
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By some inferior name admit my love. 

To be secured of still possessing thee, 
What would I do and what would I not be! 
* ok 7” * ” * Oo 

Stay, till I learn my loss to undergo, 

And give me time to struggle with my woe: 

If not, know this, I will not suffer long; 

My life’s too loathsome, and my love too 
strong. 

Death holds my pen, and dictates what I say, 
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While cross my lap the Trojan sword I lay. 

My tears flow down; the sharp edge cuts 
their flood, 

And drinks my sorrows, that must drink 
my blood. 

How well thy gift dost with my fate agree! 

My funeral pomp is cheaply made by thee. 

So no new wounds my bosom I display; 

The sword but enters where Love made the 
way. 


The chief prose writer of the Augustan age was the historian Titus Livius, 
Livy. 


Livius, the great Roman historian, born at Patavium, the modern Padua, in 
B. C. 59, spent the greater part of his life in Rome, where his literary talents 
gained him the patronage of Augustus. He must have enjoyed 


toy great influence at the imperial court and became so distinguished 
that a Spaniard, as Pliny tells us, travelled from Cadiz to Rome 
solely for the purpose of seeing him. He was married and left 
at least two children. His only extant work is a History of Rome extending 
from the foundation to the death of Drusus, B. C. 9, which comprised 142 books, 
of which only 35 have descended, though we have summaries of the rest. 


B. C. 59 
A. D. [7 


According to Mr. W. C. Lawton, in the “Warner Library” : 


“If history is to be held firmly to its original meaning, investigation, Livy hardly 
deserves to be classed among historians at all. 
* * * * * x * * * * * * * 


He can hardly be assigned a place among scientific investigators of historical fact; 
since the chief monuments and other data, even in Rome itself, rarely attracted his critical 
attention. He was a fair-minded patriotic man, of wide culture and exquisite taste, a 
master of rhetoric, a delightful story-teller, with a fair respect for truth, but—endowed 


with a dangerously vivid imagination.” 


Mr. J. W. Mackail, in “Latin Literature,” writes : 


“As a master of style, Livy is supreme among historians. He marks the highest point 
which the enlarged and, enriched prose of the Augustan age reached just before it began 
to fall into decadence. It is no longer the famous urbanus sermo of the later Republic, 
the pure and somewhat austere language of a governing class. The influence of Virgil 
is already traceable in Livy, in actual phrases whose use had hitherto been confined to 
poetry and also in a certain warmth of coloring unknown to earlier prose. To Augustan 
purists this relaxation of language seemed provincial and unworthy of the severe tradition 
of the best Latin. But in the hands of Livy the new style, by its increased volume and 
flexibility, is as admirably suited to a work of great length and scope as the older had 
been for Czsar and Sallust. It is drawn, so to speak, with a larger pattern; and the 
added richness of tone enables him to advance without flagging through the long and 
intricate narrative where a simpler diction must necessarily have grown monotonous, as 
one more florid would be cloying. 


* * x * > * * * * x * * x 
The imagination of Livy never fails to kindle at great actions; it is he more than 
any other author, who has impressed the great soldiers and statesmen of the Republic 


on the imagination of the world.” 
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Selections. 


From “The History of Rome.” Book I. Chapter 4. By Titus Livius. 
Translated by D. Spillan. Pocket Literal Translation Series. 


In my opinion, the origin of so great a city, and the establishment of an empire next 
in power to that of the gods, was due to the Fates. The vestal Rhea, being deflowered by 
force, when she had brought forth twins, declares Mars to be the father of her illegitimate 
offspring, either because she believed it to be so, or because a god was a more creditable 
author of her offense. But neither gods nor men protect her and her children from the 
king’s cruelty; the priestess is bound and thrown into prison, the children he orders to be 
thrown into the river. By some interposition of Providence, the Tiber having overflowed 
its banks in stagnant pools did not admit any access to the regular bed of the river; and 
the bearer supposed that the infants would be drowned in water. however still; thus, as 
if they had effectually executed the king’s orders, they expose the boys in the nearest 
land-flood, where now stands the ficus Ruminalis. The tradition is that when the water, 
subsiding had left the floating trough, in which the children had been exposed, on the 
dry land, a thirsty she-wolf, coming from the mountains, directed her course to the cries 
of the infants and that she held down her dugs to them with so much gentleness that the 
keeper of the king’s flocks found her licking the boys with her tongue. It is said his 
name was Faustulus, and that they were carried by him to his home to be nursed by his 
wife, Laurentia. The children thus born, and thus brought up, when arrived at years 
of manhood, did not loiter away their time in tending the folds but roamed and hunted in 
the forests. Having by this exercise improved their strength and courage, they not only 
encountered wild beasts, but even attacked robbers laden with plunder, and divided the 
spdil among the shepherds. 


From “The History of Rome.” Book I. Chapter 7. 


Translated by D. Spillan. 


Romulus chose the Palatine and Remus the Aventine hill as their stands. It is said 
that to Remus an omen came first, six vultures; and now the omen having been declared, 
when double the number presented itself to Romulus his own party saluted each king; the 
former claimed the kingdom on ground of priority of time, the latter on account of the 
number of birds. Upon this, having met in an altercation, from the contest of angry 
feelings they turn to bloodshed; there Remus fell from a blow received in the crowd. 
A more common account is that Remus in derision of his brother leaped over his new 
built wall and was for that reason slain by Romulus in a passion; who after chiding 
him added words to this effect: “So shall every one fare who shall dare to leap over my 
fortifications.” Thus Romulus got the sovereignty to himself; the city when built was 
called after the name of its founder. 


M. Annaeus Lucanus, a native of Cordova, in Spain, was the son of L. 
Annzus Mella, of equestrian rank, who had amassed a large fortune by farming 
the imperial revenues. The poetical talents of Lucan attracted 
einen 39 the attention of Nero, who became so jealous that he forbade 
A.D. 65 him to recite in public. This led Lucan to join the famous con- 
spiracy of Piso. He was betrayed, however, but under promise 
of pardon he turned informer. When he had told all Nero ordered that he 
should die, and finding escape impossible, Lucan caused his veins to be opened 
in a warm bath. 
The one extant production of Lucan is a heroic poem in ten books, entitled 
“Pharsalia,” in which the wars between Czesar and Pompey are fully detailed, 


begining with the crossing of the Rubicon. 
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Mr. Mackail says of the “Pharsalia.” 


“The ‘Pharsalia,’ is a poem which in spite of its immaturity and bad taste, compels 
admiration by its elevation of thought and sustained brilliance of execution. Pure 
rhetoric has, perhaps, never come quite so near being poetry, and if the perpetual over- 
straining of both thought and expression inevitably ends by fatiguing the reader, there 


are at least few instances of a large work throughout which so lofty and grandiose a style 
is carried with such elasticity and force.” 


Selections. 
From “Pharsalia.” 


CAESAR. 


But in Cesar there was not merely the past renown and fame of a general, but a 
valor that was ever restless; and the only time that a blush mantled his cheek was when 
he failed in some warlike exploit. Fierce and undaunted, he was ready to advance 
whither hope and vengeance led him, never hesitating to flesh his sword in blood: making 
a good use of his advantages, he still relied on the favor of heaven; bearing down what- 


soever opposed him in his road to glory, he rejoiced to make his way amidst the ruin 
of all around him. 


THE BRAVE. 


Life may seem short, but it is not so to any who have sufficient time remaining to look 
out for their mode of dying: we shall die with as much honor though death comes to seek 
us, as if we had gone to meet it. In the darkness and uncertainty of man’s doom, your 
high spirit is equally shown whether you sacrifice years or a moment of your future exist- 


ones provided you do it by your own choice. To choose death is the characteristic of the 
rave. 


NORTHERN NATIONS. 


In cold laborious climes the wint’ry north Stubborn of soul and steady in the field; 
Brings her undaunted hardy warriors forth, While Asia’s softer climate, form’d to please, 
In body and in mind untaught to yield, Dissolves her sons in insolence and ease. 


Caius Plinius Secundus was born at Como, or, as others think, at Verona, 
A. D. 23. After being educated at Rome he went to Germany, where he served 


under Secundus in the army. ‘Toward the end of Nero’s reign 
Pliny the Elder },. . ERR TCE epee : oui te 
A. D. 23 he was procurator in Spain, where he was when his brother-in-law 
A.D.79 ‘lied, leaving his son Pliny the Younger to his guardianship. In 
A. D. 72 he returned to Rome and adopted his nephew. He 
became the friend of the Emperor Vespasian, and died in A. D. 79 by being 
suffocated with fumes from the eruption of Vesuvius, whither he had gone to 
examine the phenomenon. 


Pliny the Younger speaks thus of his uncle and adopted father : 


“He had a quick apprehension, marvelous power of application and was of an exceed- 
ingly wakeful temperament. He always began to study at midnight at the time of the 
feast of Vulcan, not for the sake of good luck, but for learning’s sake; in winter generally 
at one in the morning, but never later than two, and often at twelve. He was a most 
ready sleeper, insomuch as he would sometimes in his studies fall off to sleep and wake 
up again.” 


Pliny’s great work was the “Natural History” a mighty and exhaustive 
work that influenced later antiquity powerfully. But its style is crude, rough, 
lacking in literary finish, the work of a man who deals with facts, not expres- 
sions, though most often the facts are unreliable. 
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In the “Warner Library” we read: 


“Our admiration for Pliny’s iron energy increases to astonishment over the catalogue 
of his lost works. Of these the most important was perhaps the history of his own times, 
in thirty-one books. The wars of Germany were also treated in twenty books, doubtful 
points of grammar in eight, the life of his friend Pomponius Secundus in two, the art of 
oratory in three, and the hurling of the javelin from horseback apparently in one.” 


Selections. 
ANECDOTES OF ARTISTS. 


From the “Natural History.” 


PHIDIAS. 


Among all nations which the fame of the Olympian Jupiter has reached, Phidias is 
looked upon, beyond all doubt, as the most famous of artists; but to let those who have 
never seen his works know how deservedly he is esteemed, we will take this opportunity 
of adducing a few slight proofs of the genius which he displayed. In doing this we shall 
not appeal to the beauty of his Olympian Jupiter, nor yet to the vast proportions of his 
Athenian Minerva, but it is to the shield of this last statue that we shall draw attention; 
upon the convex face of which he has chased a combat of the Amazons, while upon the 
concave side of it he has represented the battles between the gods and the giants. Upon 
the sandals again, we see the wars of the Lapithal and Centaurs; so careful has he been to 
fill every smallest portion of his work with some proof or other of his artistic skill. To 
the story chased upon the pedestal of the statue, the name of “The Birth of Pandora” 
has been given; and the figures of new-born gods to be seen upon it are no less than 
twenty in number. The figure of Victory in particular is most admirable; and connois- 
seurs are greatly struck with the serpent and the sphinx in bronze lying beneath the point of 
the spear. 


P. Cornelius Tacitus is supposed by some to have been born at Interamna, 

the modern Terni. We find him advanced to office by Vespasian, and to have 

: been a favorite of his sons Titus and Domitian. He married the 

hy gs daughter of Julius Agricola, who was consul A. D. 77. He was 

A.D. 1290. «= Ptaetor A. D. 88, and in the reign of Nerva, A. D. 97, he was 

appointed consul suffectus in place of T. Verginius Rufus. He 

was the intimate friend of Pliny the Younger, and in Pliny’s letters we find 

eleven addressed to Tacitus. 

The chief works of Tacitus were “Dialogus de Oratoribus,” “Agricola,” 

the “Germania,” a treatise on the geography, people and institutions of the Ger- 
mans, the “Histories” and the “Annals.” 


Of the “Annals” Mr. Charles E. Bennett writes in the “Warner Library.”’: 


“The ‘Annals’ is universally regarded as Tacitus’s ripest and greatest work. While 
nominally a history of the times, it is in reality a series of masterly character sketches of 
figures of commanding interest and importance: the emperors, their advisers, their oppo- 
nents, the members of the imperial family.” 


Mr. J. W. Mackail says of the same work: 


“This great pageant of history is presented by Tacitus in a style which, in its sombre 
yet gorgeous coloring, is unique in literature. In mere grammatical mechanism it bears 
close affinity to other Latin writing of the period, but in all its more intimate qualities 
it is peculiar to Tacitus alone; he founded his own style, and did not transmit it to any 


successor.” 
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Selections. 
From the “Germania.” Selected from the “Warner Library.” 


DEITIES. 


Mercury is the deity whom they chiefly worship; and on certain days they deem it 
right to sacrifice to him even with human victims. Hercules and Mars they appease with 
more lawful offerings. Some of the Suevi also sacrifice to Isis. Of the occasion and origin 
of this foreign rite I have discovered nothing but that the image, which is fashioned like 
a light galley, indicates an imported worship. The Germans, however, do not consider it 
consistent ‘with the grandeur of Celestial beings to confine the gods within walls, or to 
liken them to the form of any human countenance. They consecrate woods and groves; 
and they apply the names of deities to the abstraction which they see only in spiritual 
worship. 


From the “Annals.” Selected from the “Warner Library.” 


DEATH AND CHARACTER OF TIBERIUS. 


On the 15th of March, his breath failing, he was believed to have expired; and Caius 
Cesar was going forth with a numerous throng of congratulating followers to take the 
first possession of the empire, when suddenly news came that Tiberius was recovering his 
voice and sight and calling for persons to bring him food to revive him from his faintness. 
Then ensued an universal panic; and while the rest fled hither and thither every one feign- 
ing grief or ignorance, Caius Cesar, in silent stupor, passed from highest hopes to the 
extremity of apprehension. Marco, nothing daunted, ordered the old emperor to be 
smothered under a huge heap of clothes; and all to quit the entrance-hall. 

And so died Tiberius in the seventy-eighth year of his age. Nero was his father, and 
he was on both sides descended from the Claudian house; though his mother passed by 
adoption, first into the Livian, then into the Julian family. From earliest infancy, perilous 
vicissitudes were his lot. Himself an exile, he was the companion of a proscribed father; 
and on being admitted as a stepson into the house of Augustus, he had to struggle with 
many rivals, so long as Marcellus, and Agrippa, and subsequently Caius and Lucius Cesar 
were in their glory. Again, his brother Drusus enjoyed in a greater degree the affection of 
the citizens. But he was more than ever on dangerous ground after his marriage with 
Julia, whether he tolerated or escaped from his wife’s profligacy. On his return from 
Rhodes he ruled the emperor’s new heirless house for twelve years; and the Roman world, 
without absolute sway for about twenty-three years. His character too had its distinct 
periods. It was a bright time in his life and reputation while under Augustus he was a 
private citizen or held high offices. A time of reserve and crafty assumption of virtue as 
long as Germanicus and Drusus were alive. Again, while his mother lived, he was a 
compound of good and evil; he was infamous for his cruelty, though he veiled his 
debaucheries, while he loved or feared Sejanus. Finally he plunged into every wicked- 
ness and disgrace, when, fear and shame being cast off, he simply indulged his own inclina- 
tions. 


Decimus Junius Juvenalis was born at Aquinum. Of his history we know 
little. He is said to have been the son of a freedman, and was occupied for 
many years in declamation more for pleasure than profit, devoting 

Juvenal the latter part of his life to satirical poetry. His extant works 


60 A. D.? 


140 A. D.? consist of sixteen satires. 


Some of his satires attracted the attention of the court and 
Domitian appointed him, though he was nearly eighty years of age, under the 
semblance of honorable distinction, to the command of a body of troops quar- 
tered in the most remote district of Egypt. Here he is said to have died from 


disgust and vexation. 
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Victor Hugo, in “William Shakespeare,” writes: 


“Juvenal is the ancient free spirit of dead republics; in him there is a Rome, in the 
bronze of which Athens and Sparta are cast. Thence in his poetry something of Aristo- 
phanes and something of Lycurgus. He is severe. Not a chord is wanting to his lyre 
or to the lash he uses. He is lofty, rigid, austere, thundering, violent, grave, just, inex- 
haustible in imagery, harshly gracious when he chooses. His cynicism is the indignation 
of modesty. His grace, thoroughly independent and a true figure of liberty, has talons, 
it appears all at once, enlivening, we cannot tell what supple and spirited undulations, the 
well-formed majesty of his hexameter. There is the epic in his satire.” 


Mr. Thomas Bond Lindsay, in the “Warner Library,” says: 


“Juvenal’s style is the natural expression of strong feeling tinged with bitterness. His 
sentences come out with a rush and a swing that force the attention. They have the 
‘drum and trumpet’s din,’ rather than ‘the continuity, the long slow slope and vast curves 
of the gradual violin.’ Artistic in the Horatian sense he is not. The tension is rarely 


relaxed. There are few lights and shades. 


His very strength becomes his weakness.” 


Selections. 


From the thirteenth satire. 


TERRORS OF CONSCIENCE. 


The Spartan rogue, who boldly bent on 
fraud, 

Dared ask the god to sanction and applaud, 

And sought for counsel at the Pythian 
shrine, 

Received for answer from the lips divine,— 

“That he who doubted to restore his trust, 

And reasoned much, reluctant to be just, 

Should for these doubts and that reluc- 
tance prove, 

The deepest vengeance of the powers above.” 

The tale declares that not pronounced in 
vain, 

Came forth the warning from the sacred 
fane; 

Ere long no branch of that devoted race 

Could mortal man on soil of Sparta trace! 

Thus but intended mischief, stayed in time, 

Had all the mortal guilt of finished crime. 

If such his fate who yet but darkly dares, 

Whose guilty purpose yet no act declares, 

What were it, done! Ah—now farewell to 
peace ! 

Ne’er on this earth his soul’s alarms shall 

cease. 

Held in the mouth that languid fever burns, 

His tasteless food he indolently turn; 

On Alba’s oldest stock his soul shall pine! 

Forth from his lips he spits the joyless 
wine ! 

Nor all the nectar of the hills shall now 

Or glad the heart or smooth the wrinkled 
brow! 

While o’er the couch his aching limbs are 
cast, 

If care permit the repose at last, 

Lo! there the altar and the fane abused! 

Or darkly shadowed forth in dream con- 
fused, 


While the damp brow betrays the onward 
storm, 

Before him flits thy aggravated form! 

Then as new fears o’er all his senses press, 

Unwilling words the guilty truth confess! 

These, these be they whom secret terrors 
try, 

When — thunders shake the lurid 
SKy ; 

Whose deadly paleness now the gloom con- 
ceals 

And now the vivid flash anew reveals. 

No storm as Nature’s casualty they hold 

They deem without an aim no thunders 
rolled ; 

Where’er the lightning strikes, the flash is 
thought 

Judicial fire, with Heaven’s high vengeance 
fraught ! 

Passes this by, with yet more anxious ear 

And = dread, each future storm they 
ear; 

In burning vigil, deadliest foe to sleep: 

In their distempered frame if fever keep, 

Or the pained side their wonted rest pre- 
vent, 

Behold, some incensed god his bow has 
bent ! 

All pains, all aches are stones and arrows 
hurled 

At bold offenders in this nether world! 

From them no crested cock acceptance 
meets ! 

Their lamb before the altar vainly bleats! 

Can ‘pardéning Heaven on- guilty sickness 
smile? 

Or is there victim than itself more vile? 

Where steadfast virtue dwells not in the 
breast, 

Man is a wavering creature at the best! 
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LESSON V. 


Reference. 


Ancient History. Myers and Allen, 1899. 


Gayley’s ‘‘ Classic Myths.”’ 


I. Religion of the Greeks. 
(a) Cosmography. 
(b) Olympian Council. 
(c) Oracles. 
(d) Sacred Games. 
(e) Influence of Games. 


(f) Amphictyonic Council. 


From “Ancient History.” Myers and Allen. 


The Greek supposed the earth to be, as it appears, a plane, round in form like a shield. 
Around it flowed the “mighty strength of the ocean river,” a stream broad and deep, beyond 
which on all sides lay realms of Cimmerian darkness and terror. From this circling ocean 
stream, all the rivers and seas of the earth drew their waters. The heavens were a solid 
vault, or dome, whose edge shut down close upon the earth. 

Beneath the earth was Hades, the realm of departed shades. Still beneath this was 
Tartarus, a pit deep and dark, made fast by strong gates of brass and iron. This awful 
prison-house of the Titans was as far beneath the earth as the heavens were above; and 
of the latter distance .we are left to conjecture from the fact that when Zeus, in a fit of 
anger, hurled Hephaestus from the heavens to earth, he fell “from morn to noon, from 
noon to dewy eve.” 

The sun was the archer-god, borne in a fiery chariot up and down the steep pathway 
of the skies. Awaiting the god in the west, on the ocean stream, was a winged couch, in 
which he’sank to rest while gentle winds wafted the golden vessel over the waters round 
to the east, where a new chariot and fresh steeds awaited him. The regions to the east and 
west were lands of plenty. To the east was the country of the Ethiopians; the land that 
Zeus loved to visit, while in the west was the Garden of the Hesperides and the Elysian 
Islands, where dwelt the shades of heroes and poets. 


THE OLYMPIAN COUNCIL. 


There were twelve members of this, six gods and as many goddesses. The male 
deities were Zeus, the father and ruler of gods and men, and the wielder of the thunder- 
bolts; Poseidon, ruler of the seas; Apollo, or Phoebus, god of light, of music, of healing, 
of poetry and of prophecy; Ares, god of war; Hephaestus, the deformed god of fire, and the 
patron of the useful arts dependent upon it, the forger of thunderbolts for Zeus, and the 
fashioner of arms and of all sorts of metal work for the heroes and the gods; Hermes, the 
wing-footed herald of the celestials, the god of invention and of commerce, himself a thief 
and the patron of thieves. 

The female divinities were Hera, the proud and rightly jealous queen of Zeus; Athena, 
or Pallas,—who sprang full-grown from the forehead of Zeus,—the goddess of wisdom, 
and the patroness of the domestic arts; Artemus, goddess of the chase; Aphrodite, goddess 
of love and beauty, born of the sea foam; Hestia, goddess of the hearth; and Demeter, the 
earth mother, goddess of harvest and grains. 
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The Latin names of these divinities were: 





Zeus—]J upiter. Hera—Juno. 
Poseidon—Neptune. Athena—Minerva. 







Apollo—Apollo. Artemis—Diana. 
Ares—Mars. Aphrodite—Venus. 
Hephaestus—Vulcan. Hestia—Vesta. 
Hermes—Mercury. Demeter—Ceres. 






Lesser deities were Pluto, god of the underworld; Eros (Cupid), god of love; Iris, 
goddess of the rainbow; Nemesis, punisher of crime, etc. 

There were nine Muses, inspirers of art and song. 

Besides these were numerous monsters, the Gorgons, the Harpies, the Chimaera, etc. 

The great gods and goddesses were in nature, magnified human beings, possessing all 
their virtues and many of their weaknesses. They can render themselves visible or invis- 
ible, their food is ambrosia and nectar; they may suffer pain but can never die. Their 
abode is Mount Olympus and the airy regions above -the earth. 












ORACLES. 


In earlier times the gods were supposed to actually mingle with men. But later their 
communications were supposed to be made by means of oracles, or signs. 

Oracles were situated in chosen places. There were twenty-two oracles of Apollo in 
different parts of the Greek world, but a much smaller number of those of Zeus. 

The most famous oracles were that of Pelasgian Zeus at Dodona in Epirus, and that 
of Apollo at Delphi, in Phocis. At Dondona the priests listened in the dark forests for the 
voice of Zeus in the rustling leaves of the oak. At Delphi there was a fissure in the ground 
above which was a Temple erected. The revelation was received by the Pythia or Priestess, 
seated on a tripod over the orifice. The fissure emitting stupefying vapors, she was over- 
come and filled with influence of the divine message which she interpreted. 


















SACRED GAMES. 


The sacred games were supposed at first to gratify and appease the shades of the 
departed. Later they became religious festivals, the idea being that the gods were present 
and delighted in the contests. 

There were four celebrations of importance—the Olympian games in honor of Zeus, at 
Olympia in the Pelaponneseus; the Pythian, in honor of Apollo near the shrine at Delphi; 
the Nemean in honor of Zeus at Nemea; and the Isthmian in honor of Poseidon, on the 
isthmus of Corinth. 

The influence of the games was widespread, and of great importance. They enkindled 
national literary taste and enthusiasm; for: in the games were included contests in poetry, 
oratory and history. The honors accorded victors inspired competition. ‘They also pro- 
moted intercourse and trade, and they softened the manners of the people, giving the 


states respite from war. 













THE AMPHICTYONIC COUNCIL. 


Closely connected with the religious festivals were the so-called Amphictyonies or 
leagues of neighbors. These were associations for the celebration of religious rites at 
some shrine, or for the protection of some particular temple. 
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ZOOLOGY. 
LESSON V. 


Phylum Coelenterata. 


This includes the hydras, jelly-fishes, hydroids, coral-polyps and sea-anemones. 

They are radially symmetrical—have a body cavity, which serves for both digestion 
and circulation. They have but one opening—the mouth, which is surrounded by tentacles 
possessing dasso cells (nematocysts. ) 


Class 1. 


HYDROZOA. 


Includes hydras, hydroids and small jelly-fishes. They are polyps with a mouth open- 
ing directly into the body cavity—have sexual and asexual reproductions—the reproductive 
elements arise from the ectoderm. 

Hypra (fresh water) Cylindrical in form—mouth at top. 

The mouth is surrounded by tenacles. 

Basal portion, called the foot. 
Upper portion, called distal. 
day focy st Made up of two layers of cells 
with a non-cellular layer between. 
In the middle is digestive cavity 
continued into tentacles. 
Outer cellular layer, Ectoderm. 
Non-cellular layer, Mesogloea. 


{ 
Ahonen Inner. layer, Endoderm. 


Nesoglega ..... - oa< = The Ectoderm—Composed of 


Lilnoneqof 60 cbse AY two kinds of cells—epitheleal— 
outer—conical with broad bases— 
interstial—inner—smaller cells. 

From the epitheleal cells are 
muscular processes—together they 
form the longitudinal muscle pro- 
cesses. By means of these the 
animal contracts its body. Among 
the interstial cells are special cells, 
differentiated into cells called cnid 

: oblasts because they have hairs for 

TEA LL LGD defence called cnid ocils or tugger 

— hairs. A sac-like portion in these 

cells is called the mnematocyst. 

These cells are best developed in 

the tentacles. 

The mesogloea has no cells and is jelly-like in substance. 

The Endoderm has two kinds of cells—large and small. 

The large are irregular—free edge toward inside; this changes to form Pseudopods, 
with whip-like projections called flagella. ‘The small cells found in the Endoderm secrete 
digestive fluid. 

The hydra feeds on water-fleas. The tentacles grasp the food, then contract until they 
ot the mouth, the food passes into the body cavity and is acted upon by the digestive 

uids. 

Ectoderm—Protective, sensitive—reproductive elements arise there. 

Endoderm—For digestion. 

Reproduction—Two ways—asexually and sexually. 

Testes divide and redivide into sperm cells at certain times in the year. When ripe 
they pass out into the water, meet egg cells of another hydra and fertilize them. The 
ovaries arise in the ectoderm. 

Budding—One grows from another and breaks away. 


(vaca am) 
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Stems. 


A stem is that part of plant-axis which bears leaves, or modifications of leaves or meta- 
morphosed leaves. 

Stems branch regularly. 

Branches develop from buds. 

Kinds of stems: 


1. Normal. 3. Underground. 
2. Transformed. 4. Perennial. 


The normal stem is the ascending axis, bearing buds in the axils of leaves or modifica- 
tions of leaves. 

The axillary buds spring from the axils of leaves and inake laterial branches. 

The terminal bud is found-at the end of the stem and continues the length of the stem. 

When the bud is developed the scales drop off, leaving circles of rings on the stem. 

The region on the stem from which the leaf springs is called the node. 

The space between the node is called the internode. 


Metamorphosed Stems. 
UNDERGROUND. 


Ruizone—A fleshy underground stem growing either horizontally or obliquely, with 
nodes and internodes; bearing roots and having 
shoots above ground. 

Butss—Short, thickened underground stems. 
(a) Tunicated or coated. (Hyacinth.) 
(b) Scaly. (Lily.) 
Hyacinth called coated because parts enwrap 
each other. 
4 TusEer (potato)—Short, thickened underground stem 
“ll with axillary and termiral buds and modified leaves. 
4 Ay Corm (Crocus) —Short, thickened underground stem 
Spale| (erect), with axillary and terminal buds and leaves or 
leaf-scars or something to replace these. 
PERENNIAL stem lives from year to year. 
The thorn of the hawthorne is a hard, pointed 
HAWTHORNE leafless branch serving for protection. 
Accessory buds are extra buds coming on the side 


pceeiess) iota Cheentaa atte J or above or below the axillary buds. 


Table of Metamorphosed Stems, 
USE. MODIFICATIONS. EXAMPLES 


Storage of Nourish Becomes shorter and thicker 


ment. (underground) Tuber-rhizone bulb. 


Climbing. Grow slender and sensitive. Tendril. 


Protection. Harden-leafless, pointed. Thorn. 


For protection Broadens into leaf-like 
against sun. structure. Clodaphyil. 
Becomes slender and devel- 
ops terminal bud into Runner. 
new plants. 


Extra means of 
multiplying 
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WHAT THEY THINK OF US BEYOND 
THE STYX 


IMAGINARY CHATS. 


SHAKESPEARE AND BEN JONSON. 

Shakespeare: Good morning, Ben. 
3y the way, have you heard lately how 
literatyre’s progressing up above? 

Jonson (shaking his head sadly) : 
Not very promising news, Will. Too 
bad, too bad! It’s a most deplorable 
state of affairs truly! 

Shakespeare: No signs of genius, eh? 

Jonson: Genius!’ genius! How can 
there be genius? It’s all money, 
money and again, MONEY! I tell you 
Will, there is only one ambition up 
there, and that is to be a multi-million- 
aire! Almost everybody who writes at 
all, writes simply to make money. No- 
body’s called to literature as in our 
time. Why do you know, I heard of a 
man up there, who was a minister—a 
preacher of the Gospel mind you— 
who left off preaching to write novels 


and magazine articles, that he might 
support a wife and seven children to 
better advantage. And they say that 
that man turns out as many as 10,000 
words per day! Think of it! 10,000 
words a day! And he doesn’t really 


write them but talks them into a 
machine which they call a phonograph. 
This apparatus in some way takes it 
all down. Imagine you're having 
talked “Hamlet” into a phonograph! 
Ha! ha! ha! 

Shakespeare: Ha! ha! 

Jonson: And nearly every one who 
writes uses a machine called a type- 
writer. According to rumor they 
merely press down upon lettered but- 
tons, one by one and the whole thing 
is printed then and there. 

Shakespeare (wisely): Oh! I see. 
That saves time and prevents printers 
from becoming insane over the 
deciphering of authors’ handwriting. 

Jonson: Yes, but it’s too quick, 
too quick! Nothing that lasts can be 
produced so easily. 


Shakespeare: What about the poets ? 

Jonson: They haven’t any! Most of 
the verse is doggerel. Now and then, 
I hear, somebody does a clever bit of 
imitation and they all go wild, think- 
ing that a genius has at last been dis- 
covered; but it dies down very soon. 
Nobody seems able to sustain a classic 
pitch (with a deep sigh). 

Shakespeare: What are they read- 
ing, chiefly ? 

Jonson: Well, according to the 
latest report, there is a certain class of 
book now in fashion, called a novel— 
(a misnomer, doubtless, from our 
point of view)—which anybody can 
buy for one dollar and eight cents. 
Why that eight cents is tacked on I 
cannot see, but for some reason or 
none it is. These books (they usually 
assume the guise of romances) are 
turned out in overwhelming profusion, 
something on an average of eight or 
ten new ones a week. Who writes 
them? Mostly newspaper men, hack- 
writers, penny-a-liners, whose ex- 
periences have accumulated until they 
require outlet or whose pocket-books 
sadly need a replenishing. Few of 
them have either the skill or the 
imagination to write prose fiction but 
by “bluffing it” (that’s one of their 
common slang expressions, I am told) 
they manage to concoct stories that 
excite the mind and stimulate the 
senses and in short afford an amusing 
hour or two to people who haven’t yet 
learned to appreciate us. The writers 
succeed mostly in getting themselves 
hired by publishing houses to write 
these books, often the publishers sug- 
gest or supply the subject and then the 
writer is allowed an income for a 
specified time, at the end of which time 
he guarantees to have the book com- 
pleted. The publishers issue the book 
and the public buys it. Why, those 
individual books sell to the number of 
20,000 and 50,000! 

Shakespeare (sighing wearily): 
They treated us shabbily, Ben. I might 
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have owned all Stratford if they had 
bought my plays after that fashion! 

Jonson: Pouf! All the poetry in 
America, put together, isn’t worth a 
quarter of “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dreame!’’ I tell you, Will, it’s a pity— 
a most terrible pity. The human race 
is simply running to waste. There will 
simply have to be a reincarnation! I’m 
thinking seriously of bespeaking a 
place in the next boatload of spirits 
going back to the earth-existence. It’s 
a sacrifice, I’ll admit, for this Elysium 
here is very pleasant, but the state of 
things literary on that world up 
yonder is getting on my nerves. How 
would you like to come along? I think 
together we might make matters hum 
up there. Come on. 

Shakespeare (lazily); Oh, I’m 
having too good a time down here. 
You go ahead. I’ll come iater. 

Jonson: All right! Farewell ; I’m off 
to find King Pluto to make my request. 


ILLUSTRATING TENDENCIES OF THE 
PRESENT AGE 


Advertisements That May Be Seen a 
Few Years Hence. 


REMARKABLE PRIZE OFFER! $100,- 
ooo for the greatest number of manu- 
script novels that can be turned out by 
any one writer within the space of a 
year. Only those who have already 
produced books the sales of which 
have reached 20,000 may compete. 

A New and Helpful Work. “tow 
I Made a Fortune Writing Trash.” 
By Mrs. Algernon Van Vanderdrift. 
$1.08. Profusely Illustrated by J. 
Jekyll Von Blonheim. 

Books favorably reviewed to meas- 
ure. 2cents per line. Address Broad- 
way and ————, N. Y. 

PERSONAL. Impecunious society la- 
dies can have stories issued in book 
form or placed with good magazines 
at small cost. Identity faithfully con- 
cealed, 

Are you a struggling young author ? 
Have you a novel you wish published ? 


Send it to us. Our terms are more 
moderate than any being now offered 
and we have a system whereby pay- 
ments may be made by the week, 
month or quarter. 


The Latest Scientfic Development 


BIBLIOMORPHINE.—A newly discov- 
ered drug which acts upon the imagi- 
nation while you sleep and produces 
dream fiction. Every word spoken 
during the period of unconsciousness 
is recorded by a _ typographaphone 
made for the purpose, which apparatus 
can be procured with the drug. 

TESTIMONIAL. 
Dr. 3. -Y. Z. 

My Dear Sir: I have taken one 
dose of bibliomorphine every day for a 
week. Each dose has produced some 
three chapters of a work of fiction, all 
of which has been duly recorded by 
the typographaphone with the result 
that I have now a novel almost com- 
pleted. Considering the fact that the 
whole outfit cost me only $100, I feel 
that I have made a most admirable in- 
vestment. 


Sincerely yours, 
A. H———. 


POKING FUN AT MR. HAWKINS 


Mr. Anthony Hope has evidently no 
desire to make a secret of his literary 


methods. Here is a record of a day’s 
work, “Let us suppose,” he says, 
“that I am bidden to write a short 
story. I arrive at my working-den at 
9.45, and read my letters. The rest 
of the day is much as follows: 

10. Put on writing-coat; find a 
hole in the elbow. 

10.03. Light pipe, and sit down in 
large arm-chair by the fire. 

10.15. Who the deuce can write a 
story on a beastly day like this? (It 
was quite nice weather, really—that’s 
the artistic temperament. ) 

10.45. I must think about that con- 
founded story. Besides, I don’t be- 
lieve she meant anything, after all. 
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11.15. I wish the—these—people 
hadn’t asked me to write for their— 
paper ! 

11.45. Hullo! Will that do? 

12. Hang it, that’s no use! 

12.30. I suppose if I happened to 
have a head instead of a turnip I could 
write that story. 

12.40. Yes! No! By Jove, yes! 
Where’s that pen? Oh, where the—? 
All right, here it is! Now then. 
( Scribble. ) 

1. Lunch! 
. going. 

1.30. Now I'll just knock it off. 
(Scribble. ) 

2.15. Well, I don’t quite see my 
way to— Oh, yes, I do! Good! 
That’s not so bad. 

3. One, two, three—three hundred 
words, a page. Well, I’ve put that in 
in good time, anyhow! Where’s that 
pipe? 

3.15. I think I'll fetch ’em. Pitched 
in passion, by Jove! 

3.40. Oh. say, look here! I’ve 
only got about 1,200 words, and I want 
2,000. What the deuce shall I do? 

3.50. I must pad it, you know. She 
mustn’t take him yet, that’s all. 


Good, I believe it’s 


4. She can’t take more than a page 
accepting the fool, though; it’s absurd, 
you know. 

4.15. Oh, confound it! 

4.45. Now let’s see—two, four, six, 
seven. Good, I’m in the straight now ! 

5. ‘Thank Heaven, that’s done! 
Now I suppose I must read the thing 
over. I know it’s awful rot. Well, 
that’s their lookout, they’ve bought it. 

5.03. It’s not so bad, though, after 
all. 

5.11. I rather like that. I don’t 
know, but it seems rather original. 

5.15. H’m! I’ve read worse stories 
than this. 

5.20. No, I’m hanged if I touch a 
word of it! It’s not half bad. 

5.25. Pretty smart ending! 

5.30. Well, if there are a dozen 
men in England who can write a better 
story than that, I should like to see 
’em, that’s all! 

5.35. Puff, puff, puff, puff! Well, I 
shan’t touch a pen agai: to-day. 

“There it is—How a Story is 
Writtten. By one who has done it. 
. That remark about the ‘dozen 
men in England’ represents a moment- 
ary phase of feeling, not a reasoned 
opinion.—Harper’s Weekly. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE LITERARY AGENT 


(A Grateful Letter from a Poet to his Literary Agent, who has induced a 
Publisher to produce his Volume on payment of Fifty Pounds.) 


Upon Parnassus’ lower slope, 
I publicly may tread 


For fifty pounds! Oh, nascent hope. © 


Oh blessings on the head 
Of thee, thou literary Cook, 
Conductor of my roving book. 


If thou for such a modest fee 
These realms divine canst show, 
For five pounds more thou’dst ope to 
me 
Il Purgatorio. 
Yes, for a slightly larger sum 
A Dante 1 might well become. 


And with what frenzy of delight, 
Though vastly higher cost, 

W’ould’st thou escort me to the site 
Of Paradise the Lost. 

I'd give (could I afford the price), 

To man a nobler Paradise. 


Sweet personal conductor, thou, 
Could I afford to pay, 
Would’st place on my responsive brow 
Undying wreaths of bay. 
But fifty pounds affords no scope, 
Content I'll roam the lower slope. 
H. D. B. in “The Book Lover.” 
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BEST SELLING BOOKS 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 


“The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” 
by John Fox, Jr. 

“Colonel Carter’s Christmas,” by F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, 

“Rebecca,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

“The Lightning Conductor,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 

“Hesper,” by Hamlin Garland. 

“George Washington Jones,” by Ruth Mc- 
Enery Stuart. 

“The Heart of Rome,” by F. Marion 
Crawford. 

“Barlasch of the Guard,” by Henry Seton 
Merriman. 

“The Bar Sinister,” by Richard Harding 
Davis. 

“Dr. Lavender’s People,” by Margaret De- 
land. 

“Reminiscences of the Civil War,” by 
General Gordon. 

“The Art of Cross-examination,” by Fran- 
cis L. Wellman. 


At De Wolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION : 


“Rebecca,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

“The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” 
by John Fox, Jr. 

“The Real Diary of a Real Boy,” by 
Henry A. Shute. 

“The Heart of Rome,” by F. Marion 
Crawford. 

“Jewel,” by Clara Louise Burnham. 

“Two Little Savages,” by Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton. ; 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


“The Gentle Reader,” by S. M. Crothers. 

“That Old Sweetheart of Mine,” by James 
Whitcomb Riley. 

“Little Rivers,’ by Henry Van Dyke. 

“Autobiography of Seventy Years,” by 
George F. Hoar. 

“The Life of Gladstone,” by John Morley. 

“The New American Navy,” by John D. 
Long. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass.: 


FICTION: 


“Rebecca,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

“The Call of the Wild,” by Jack London. 

“Colonel Carter’s Christmas,” by F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, 

“The Heart of Rome,” by 
Crawford. 

“Hesper,” by Hamlin Garland. 

“Barlasch of the Guard,” by Henry Seton 
Merriman. 


F. Marion 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


“The Autobiography of Seventy Years,” 


“by George F. Hoar, 


“The Life of Gladstone,” by John Morley. 

“The Forest,” by Stewart Edward White. 

“The New American Navy,” by John D. 
Long. 

“The Five Nations,” by Rudyard Kipling. 

“The Adventures of an Army Nurse,” by 
James P. Monroe. 
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AUTHORS’ CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY 


1. Maximiuien P. E. Lirrre, Parts, 1801. 
Dictionnaire de la. Langue Francaise— 
Historie de la Langue Francaise. 


2. 


3. Frepertck W. Ropertson, Lonpon, 1816. 
he Muman Race—Lectures and Ad- 
dresses—Notes on Genesis. 


4. Joun M. Foster, Marne, 1860. 
The White Stone. 


5. Jorts K. HuysmMAns, Paris, 1848. 
Marthe—Croquis parisiens—En Menage. 


6 Henry H. Browneut, Ruope IsLanp, 
1820. 
Poems—Lyrics of a Day—War Lyrics and 
Other Poems. 


7. Str THomMAs More, Lonpon, 1478. 
History of King Richard I1]—Utopia. 


8. RicHarp W. Giiper, New Jersey, 1844. 
The New Day—The Celestial Passion—In 
Palestine. 


9. AntHony Hope Hawkins, ——, 1863. 
The Prisoner of Zenda—Rupert of 
Hentzau—The Intrusions of Peggy. 


10. WittiAM Netson, New Jersey, 1847. 

The Indians of New Jersey—The Dore- 
mus Family in America—History of the 
City of Paterson. j 


11. BERNARD FONTENELLE, ROUEN, 1657. 
Entretiens sur la Pluralite des Mondes- 
Histoire des Oracles. 


12, WinntAM D. McCrackan, GERMANY, 


The Rise of the Swiss Republic—Romance 
and Teutonic Switzerland—Swiss Solutions 
of American Problems. 


13. Samuet G. W. BenyAMIN, GREECE, 1837. 
Contemporary Art in Europe—Persia and 
the Persians—The Turk and the Greek. 


14. Epmonp F. V. Asout, Lorraine, 1828. 
La Grece contemporaine—Madelon—Al- 
sace. 


15. ALEXANDER S. Wess, NEw York, 1835. 
The Peninsula: McClellan’s Campaign of 
1862. 


16. Ernest H. Harcket, PorspaM, 1834. 
Generelle Morphologue—Die Perigenesis 
der Plastidules. 


17. SENECA Ecpert, PENNSYLVANIA, 1863. 
A Manual of Hygiene and Sanitation. 


18. GALILEO GALILEL, Pisa, 1564. 
Dialogo sopra i due Massimi Sistemi del 
Mondo. 


19. RicHARD CUMBERLAND, ENGLAND, 1732. 
The Brothers—The West-Indian—The 
Wheel of Fortune. 


20. Joun A. Epcrea, SwEDEN, 1820. 
Epiphancia. 


21. (JAMES) BranpER MatrHews, New Or- 
LEANS, 1882, 
The Theatres of Paris—French Dramat- 
ists of the roth Century—Development of 
the Drama. 


22. Gustavus B. THoRNTON, VIRGINIA, 1835. 
Yellow Fever Pathology and Treatment— 
Six Years’ Sanitation in Memphis. 


23. SAMUEL Pepys, ——, 1633. 
Diary—Memoirs Relating to the State of 
the Royal Navy. 


24. Junius B. REMENSNYDER, WEstT VIR- 
GINIA, 1843. 
Heavenward—Doom Eternal—Six Days 
of Creations. 


25. CAMILLE FLAMMARION, MOoNTIGNY-LE- 
Ror, 1842. 
The Plurality of Inhabited Worlds—God 
in Nature—The Lands of the Heavens. 


26. ALEXANDER C, Assort, BALTIMorE, 1860. 
The Principles of Bacteriology—The Hy- 
giene of Transmissible Diseases. 


27. Ernest RENAN, Brittany, 1823. 
Etudes d’Histoire Religieuse—Essais de 
Morale et de Critique. 


28. MicHeEt pE MontaIcNeE, PERIGORD, 1533. 
Essais. 


29. Hersert W. Bowen, Brooxtyn, 1856. 
Losing Ground—In Divers Tones—Inter- 
national Law. 
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MAGAZINES 


In the February number The Cen- 
tury makes a new experiment in color 
printing, giving two examples of copies 
by the late J. Wells Champney of fa- 
mous pastels of the French school,— 
one Madame Le Brun’s portrait of her- 
self and daughter, the other Nattier’s 
portrait of the Princess Louise. 

There is a suggestive article of prac- 
tical use by Dr. Roger S. Tracy on 
‘How to Live Long,” a narrative “In 
the Alps on a Motor-Bicycle,” by Jo- 
seph Pennell, with pictures by the au- 
thor, a paper on “Bric-a-brac Auctions 
in New York,” by Albert Bigelow 
Paine, illustrated by Orson Lowell, and 
a wood-cut by Cole of Velasquez’s 
great painting of Philip of Spain as a 
. Sportsman. The fourth instalment of 

Thackeray’s Unpublished Letters re- 
flects a somewhat wider range of the 
writer’s opinion than previous ones but 
reveals in no smaller measure the 
warmth and faithfulness of the novel- 
ist’s friendships. 


The cover design of the Woman’s 
Home Companion for February is 
from a painting by G. Dalla Noce. 
Among the table of contents are: “A 
Visit to the Home of Thomas A. Edi- 
son,’ by Waldemar B. Kaempffert ; 
“The Wonders of the Sky-Scraper,” 
by Corydon T. Purdy, and “The 
Queen of the Bees,” by Julia Magru- 
der and Frances Leeds. There are 
the usual departments well filled with 
interesting information. 


The frontispiece of the February 
McClure’s is a reproduction of Tur- 
ner’s famous painting “The Death of 


Nelson.” “A Hundred Masterpieces 
of Painting” is the second paper by 
John La Farge; Frank H. Schell, a 
war correspondent, gives a personal ac- 
count of his experiences during the 
battle of Antietam; there are interest- 
ing contributions by Ida M. Tarbell 
and Ray Stannard Baker, and several 
good short stories. 


Among the illustrated papers in cur- 
rent Munsey’s are “A Millionaire’s 
Paradise,” by Samuel M. Williams; 
“An Era of Air-Ships,” by J. Frederic 
Thorne; and “The Most Uneasy 
Throne in Europe,” by Fritz Cudliffe- 
Owen. Among the authors who con- 
tribute short stories are Grace Mac- 
Gowan Cooke, Samuel Minturn Peck, 
Aldis Dunbar and Mary Van Brunt 
Hunter. 


Scribner's for February contains the 
beginning of a new feature—Mrs. 
George Bancroft’s Letters From Eng- 
land while her husband was Minister 
there. Captain Mahan’s “War of 
1812” continues with an account of 
the operations just preceding the out- 
break ; Salvini, the Italian actor, is the 
subject of personal impressions by T. 
R. Sullivan and Norman Hapgood, 
and there are three illustrated short 
stories. 


The Cosmopolitan for February 
opens with a timely article by John 
Brisben Walker, on “The Conquest of 
Asia by Russia.” “The Breadth of 
Herbert Spencer’s Teaching” is the 
subject of Logan G. McPherson’s pa- 
per; Samuel E. Moffet writes of “The 
Discovery of Gold in Australia ;” there 
are new chapters of the serials, good 
short stories, etc. 


Among the articles of interest in the 
January-March Forum are “American 
Politics,’ by Henry Litchfield West; 
“Foreign Affairs,’ by A. Maurice 
Low; “Finance,” by Alexander D. 
Noyes; “Applied Science,” by Henry 
Harrison Suplee. The special papers 
are “The Russo-Japanese Imbroglio” 
and “International Chess ‘Tourna- 
ments.” 


Pearson's for February has three 
special articles, “Michigan, No. 17,” 
in the series of The Stories of the 
States, by David S. Barry; the third 
of Henry George, Jr.’s articles on 
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Modern Methods of “Finance,” which 
deals with the wrecking of the Third 
Avenue Street Railway Company of 
New York, and “Why Shakespeare 
Appeals to Actor and Audience.” 

It contains also two character 
sketches; one of D. H. Greer, D. D., 
New York’s New Bishop Coadjutor, 
and the other, “An American Woman 
Sculptor,” by Abby G. Baker—a 
sketch of Mrs. Emma Cadwallader 
Guild, and six short stories. Two 
poems, “Readin’ the Rug,” by Hol- 
man Day, and “Horas: Non: Numero: 
Nisi: Serenas, by Howel Scratton, to- 
gether with the articles in the Home 
Notes department complete an interest- 
ing number. 


Among the contributors to the Feb- 
ruary Amslee’s are Cosma Hamilton, 
Mary Moss, Charles Marriott, and 
Stephen Moore. The novelette is by 
Elizabeth Duer, entitled “A Natural 
Divorce,” and the cover design is 
drawn by Henry Hutt. 


Alma Martin Estabrook’s novel in 


the February number of Lippincott’s 
Magazine, “Cousin Patricia,” is a tale 


of modern life. It entertains, pre- 
éminently, from beginning to end. 
Arthur Symons’s name is arrestive in 
the list of short stories. His contribu- 
tion, called “Peter Waydelin’s Experi- 
ment,” shines with the human element 
as portrayed through a man who loved 
“art for art’s sake.” The author of 
“That Mainwaring Affair,’ A. May- 
nard Barbour, writes a tale of love and 
- a gold-mine entitled “A Controlling 
Interest.” Francis Howard Williams 
is the author of an idyl of a golden 
wedding called “A Little Child Shall 
Lead Them.” An unusual story, called 
“The Fatal Chamber,” is by Clinton 
Dangerfield. People are interested in 
the Dagoes to be seen in our streets 
hard at work. Maud Howe writes a 
paper about them under the attractive 
title, “From Italy to Pittsburg.” 


The February Everybody's has an- 
other “scoop’—nothing less than a 


statement of what the Democratic 
Party now stands for, by the new 
leader of the Democracy in the House 
—Congressman John Sharp Williams. 
Another feature is Emory R. John- 
son’s explanation of ‘““What the Pan- 
ama Canal will do for the Country.” 
In addition to the foregoing, there are 
ten stories—one in verse. In a sterner 
vein is David Graham Phillips’s phil- 
lipic, “The Madness of Much Power,” 
in which he diagnoses the strenuous 
disease now epidemic in America. 


“The Wanderers,” by Gertrude 
Lynch, is the leading novel in the Feb- 
ruary Smart Set. Herbert D: Ward 
contributes “The Demon Golf-Ball;” 
and there are short stories by James 
Branch Cabell, Mary L. Pendered, 
Julian Hawthorne and other well 
known writers. 


“Masters in Art’ for January has 
for its subject Fra Bartolommeo. 
There is the usual biographical sketch, 
in this case based on Gustav 
Geuyer’s “Life of Fra Bartolommeo ;” 
an article on the art of Fra Bartolom- 
meo and descriptions of the pictures 
reproduced, which reproductions in- 
clude “St. Catherine and Mary Mag- 
dalene in Adoration,” “The Holy 
Family,” “The Madonna della Miseri- 
cordia,’” “The Presentation in the 
Temple,” etc., together with the por- 
trait of Fra Bartolommeo, from the 
one in the Uffizi Gallery. 


“Masters in Music” for January 
takes up Carl von Weber. There is the 
customary portrait, a biography, se- 
lected passages on the art of Weber, 
taken from articles by authoritative 
writers, and copious notes on the selec- 
tions given, which consist of aria 
“How Could I Fain Have Slumbered” 
from “Der Freischutz;” overture to 
“Euryanthe ;’ Romance, “Neath the 
Almond Blossom Waving,” from 
Euryanthe,” and “Invitation to the 
Dance,” Weber’s most universally 
popular piano piece. 














The feature of the February Red 
Book is six portrait studies. Among 
the stories included are: “In Spite 
of the Code,” by Eugene P. Lyle; 
“The Wing of Recompense,” by Julia 
M. Lippman; “The Reversion of 
Type,” by Minnie J. Reynolds, and 
“The White Pappoose,” by Izola L. 
Forrester. 


Among the articles of interest in the 
World’s Work for February are: 
“The Emigrant Russian Jew at 
Home,” by Ezra S. Brudno; “The 
Antiquated Postal Laws,” by M. G. 
Cunniff, and “The Public Schools of 
Philadelphia,’ by Miss A. M. Shaw, 
which is the third article in a series of 
first-hand investigations of the public 
schools of the United States. 


The February Argosy contains as 
usual a complete novel and the begin- 
ning of a new serial, but is, in addition, 
particularly rich in short stories. One 
of these, longer than ordinary, is called 
“The Blue Death,” and is an account, 
in fantastic vein, of a world tragedv 
which links the nations of the earth 
in common cause against a foe mill- 
ions of miles beyond their reach. The 
story will appeal with particular 
strength to all those who ride on trolley 
cars, use the telephone, or read by elec- 
tric light. 


A story by Aloysius Cole, entitled 
“Miss Martha’s Mutable Portrait,” ap- 
pears in the February Housekeeper. 
“Alone in Siberia” is the subject of 
Jessie Ackerman’s article of travel, 
and there are many niore features of 
interest. 


The February St. Nicholas is rich 
in pictures of quaint little men and 
women of long ago, two articles, “The 
Baby’s Cap” and “The Story of the 
Glove,” as well as the timely story of 
“A Pointed Valentine,” offering op- 
portunity for some unusual illustra- 
tions. N. Hudson Moore’s “The 
Baby’s Cap” goes as far back as 215 
B. C., to the dress of women and chil- 
dren, and the funny laws governing it, 
and has pictures of a Dutch baby and 
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its nurse, from a portrait by Franz 
Hals; of a child with its parrot, from 
a portrait by Mierevelt ; of the little son 
and daughter of James II. of England, 
the original painting by Largilliére 
being in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London, and of Charles and Marie- 
Adelaide of France, by Drouais. 
Mary Dawson’s “The Story of the 
Glove” is full of romance for the girls 
and of adventure for the boys; and it, 
too, is attractively illustrated, ‘His 
First Gloves” showing a mite of roy- 
alty proudly putting on his odd hand- 
gear. 


The House Beautiful begins the 
January issue with a note on John W. 
Alexander’s paintings, illustrated by 
several half-tones, the subjects inctua- 
ing the singularly graceful figure 
study, ““A Quiet Hour,” which is one 
of the canvases most worth seeing at 
the Academy of Design’s current ex- 
hibition. Other articles, all of them 
illustrated, discuss candlesticks and 
candle shades, silhouettes, the dwell- 
ings of primitive man, a modern New 
England home, the Shakespeare jug 
and other matters, and there are de- 
partments of home economics, shop 
and studio, etc., that carry out efficient- 
ly the plan of this entertaining and 
useful magazine. 


Anthony Hope, author of “The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” contributes an 
illustrated story to the February num- 
ber of the Metropolitan under the title 
“Mrs. Thistleton’s Princess.” E. H. 
Sothern, the playwright, writes his 
first article to the world of letters, 
“Never Trouble Trouble Till Trouble 
Troubles You.” There are the usual 
descriptive articles, poems, etc. 


Harper's for February contains the 
first part of a story by Robert W. 
Chambers, entitled “The Sphynx,” il- 
lustrated in color by Henry Hutt. “A 
Royal Elephant Hunt” is described by 
T. P. Burgoyne; and there are eight 
short stories, among the authors being 
Norman Duncan, Roy Rolfe, Gilson 
and Margaret Sutton Briscoe. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
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Moon, The. By Prof. Wm. H. Pickering. 
Mr. William H. Pickering has for many 
years carried on the work of stellar photog- 
raphy at the observatory in Cambridge. He 
accompanied the expedition from the obser- 
vatory which went to Jamaica for the pur- 
pose of photographing the moon. These 
photographs, which were the first to demon- 
strate that snow and ice exist on the moon, 
are used in this volume, which is the first 
complete record of selenography published 
in English. It opens with a sketch of the 
conditions of the subject, discusses the 
origin of the moon, accepting Mr. George 
H. Darwin’s view, that the moon was torn 
bodily from the earth, it may be from the 
great depression now occupied by the Pacific 
Ocean. Mr. Pickering then takes up the 
elements of the moon’s orbit, the condition 


of its atmosphere, the origin of its craters 


—dead and active—presence of ice, possi- 
bility of vegetation, and more recent inves- 
tigation on all these subjects. The closing 
chapters discuss the superstitions which 
have attended the presence of the moon, the 
history of lunar research, giving a photo- 
graphic atlas and a map of the moon, with 
lunar altitudes. The work, while written 
as a scientific treatise, carefully avoids a 
mathematical treatment, and remains a pop- 
ular discussion. Quarto. 


eH 


BIOGRAPHY AND 


REMINISCENCES 


Arthur Sullivan. By H. Saxe Wynd- 
ham. This brief memoir of a great Eng- 
lish composer, just gone, is devoted one-half 
to the biographical side of his life, with 
much on his connection with the stage. 
There follows an analysis of his chief works, 
and a closing chapter on his work as a 
composer, by Mr. Ernest Ford. A careful 
list of compositions, arranged chronolog- 
ically, with date, publication of production, 
«loses the book. Illustrated. 79 pp. 32mo. 


Beethoven. By J. S. Shedlock, B. A. 
After a short sketch of the scanty annals 
of Beethoven’s life, this little volume gives 
his art work taken up by groups, with much 
literary criticism. This is succeeded by an 
analysis of his methods, themes and melo- 
dies being quoted in order to show the 
simple means by which great ends were 
reached. There is a sympathetic chapter on 
his sketch books, and a list of his prin- 
cipal works, with a closing chapter on Bee- 
thoven’s literature. The entire volume 
brings together a surprisingly large amount 
of material on the subject in question. II- 
lustrated. 60 pp. 32mo. 


Edited by the 
Bart. 


Creevey Papers, The. 
Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Two vols. 


See review, page 725. 


George Fox. Edited, with an introduc- 
tion and notes by Rufus M. Jones, M. A. 
A reprint of the journal of George Fox, 
one of the world’s greatest religious autobi- 
ographers, abridged and edited, preceded by 
a map, accompanied by historical notes and 
by some photographs of places mentioned, 
the entire work making two comely volumes 
of about three-quarters the size of the usual 
issue. Illustrated. I2mo. 


Gounod. By Henry Tolhurst. This 
brief life of Gounod covers scarcely more 
than would appear in a newspaper sketch. 
Besides its brief, biographical annals, it has 
a criticism of his work, an analysis of his 
character, a careful description of the “Re- 
demption,” a list of his leading works from 
1837 to 1888, and five titles of works about 
him. It is, in short, a brief working manual 
on the subject, illustrated by the reproduc- 
tion of a photograph and fac-similes of 
scores. 55 pp. 32mo. 


Life cf Most Reverend Patrick John 
Ryan, D. D., The. By the Rev. J. L. J. 
Kirlin. This constitutes Part 1 of the Jubi- 
lee history of the Catholic Church in Phila- 
delphia. It contains a life of Archbishop 
Ryan, and a history of the celebrations con- 
nected with his Jubilee as a priest. This 
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includes the speeches made, and illustrations 
of all connected with the occurrence, includ- 
ing many not Roman Catholics, as well as 
the various articles which appeared in the 
daily press upon the occasion of this jubilee. 
Quarto. 


Memorials of Mary Wilder White. By 
Elizabeth Amelia Dwight. Edited by Mary 
W. Tileston. Mary Wilder (1780-1811) 
was the daughter of Dr. Josiah Wilder, of 
Lancaster, Mass. She married at 17, An+ 
toine Van Schalkwyck, a West Indian 
planter. Driven from the West Indies by 
her husband’s death and negro massacre, 
in 1811, she married Dan Appleton White, 
of Newburyport. Her letters were pre- 
served and they fill this entire volume with 
a slight thread of narrative, giving a most 
unusually graphic picture of American life 
at the beginning of the Nineteenth century. 
The letters, written during the engagement, 
are published apparently without omitting 
any passages, and give a most entrancing 
record of an American courtship. Few vol- 
umes restore more vividly the life of a hun- 
dred years ago among the advantaged class 
in America. Illustrated. 409 pp. Indexed. 
8vo. 


Memoirs of Rufus Putnam, The. Com- 
piled and annotated by Miss Rowena Buell. 
Rufus Putnam (1738-1804) was commis- 
sioned as ensign in Massachusetts in 1760, 
served during the Revolution, reaching the 
rank of Brigadier-General. After holding 
various offices he became superintendent of 
the Ohio Company, aided in the organiza- 
tion of Ohio, was made Brigadier-General 
in the army of the United States, served in 
the First Ohio Constitutional Convention, 
and laid the foundations of that great Com- 
monwealth. He was, himself, careful of all 
his correspondence. His ietters have been 
fortunately preserved, and they are now 
published by the National Society of the 
Colonial Dames of America, forming a vol- 
ume. whose correspondence extends from 
1776 to 1804, preceded by a diary, covering 
earlier years. Alfred Tyler Perry has edited 
the work with great care. General Put- 
nam’s original maps are reproduced, and 
the volume makes an invaluable record of 
American history. Illustrated. 460 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 


Mozart. By Ebenezer Prout, B. A. 
Mozart’s brief but romantic life is sum- 
marized in four chapters on the child, the 
youth, the man and his art, the latter appre- 
ciation rather than criticism. There is a 
summary of his works, the play collection, 
filling nearly 13,000 full pages. Not even a 
list-is attempted of the titles of the leading 
productions in this vast number. Six of the 








more important works about him in German 
and English are quoted, and there are re- 
productions of prints, and part of one of his 
excessively neat scores. Illustrated. 64 
pp. 32mo. 


Private Lives of William I! and His 
Consort. By Henry W. Fischer. These 
two volumes contain, so the title page in- 
forms the reader, a narrative drawn by Mr. 
Henry W. Fischer, the editor, from the 
“Papers and Diaries of Ursula, Countess 
von Eppinghoven, Dame du Palais to Her 
Majesty the Empress-Queen,” the said 
papers extending over the period from June, 
1888, to the spring of 1898. The book be- 
gins with a pedigree of the Hohenzollerns, 
suggesting insanity beside the terrible afflic- 
tion now again threatening the house, as 
part of its inheritance. There is learned 
talk of “asymmetry”’—Lombroso has much 
to answer for—and a great deal of light 
upon the daily life of the imperial couple 
and their children, which might as well have 
been left in the dark. This work has been 
compared, for some mysterious reason, to 
Mme. de Remusat’s memoirs, which ap- 
peared forty-nine years after the death of 
Napoleon I. It might have been better tw 
keep these papers for half a century before 
publishing them. There is much in them 
that is new, at least to foreign readers, and 
of interest; but one regrets the necessity 
of having to wade through so much scandal 
and uncharitableness to get at it. Two vols. 
8vo.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


Records and. Reminiscences. By Lord 


Ronald Sutherland Gower. With illustra- 
tions. 624 pp. 8vo. 


See review, page 724. 
=H 


BOYS AND GIRLS 





Boys’ Second Book of Inventions. By 
Ray Stannard Baker. This “Second Book 
of Inventions” includes radium, flying ma- 
chines, the earthquake measurer (Seismo- 
graph), electric furnaces, the solar motor, 
investigations in food, the Marconi and 
wireless telegraph, lighthouse buildings and 
new electric lights. Each of these subjects 
is briefly but clearly described, with abund- 
ant illustration ‘and keen eye for the dram- 
atic and unexpected, and a colloquial style. 
The book is thoroughly accurate so far as 
its general statements are concerned. Its 
statements sometimes go farther than would 
a careful scientific work. The work is, how- 
ever, admirably suited to meet a boy’s con- 
stant curiosity. 320 pp. I2mo. 
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Foxy Grandpa’s Mother Goose. A re- 
production on thick paper of a large num- 
ber of variants of “Mother Goose,” in which 
'“Foxy Grandpa” is introduced, and the 
rhymes of past centuries are provided with 
illustrations in which the automobile and 
other modern improvements figure. Quarto. 


Grown Baby Book, The. By F. Strange 
Kolle. Nonsense verse intended for chil- 
dren and grown folks, with here and there 
a touch of sentiment and a neat phrase. 
Illustrated with grotesque child’s drawings. 
Some verse of the rhymes have their own 
special value, but most of it is of the usual 
running “occasional” order. 7I pp. I2mo. 


In the Michigan Lumber Camps. By 
Charles Albert Whittier. Within a brief 
space, chiefly in conversation, the life of 
boys in a Michigan lumber camp is de- 
scribed, with some fishing, some shooting 
and some trapping. Illustrated. 136 pp. 
i2mo. 


Little Tomboy, A. By Amy E. Blanch- 
ard. A girl’s book intended for children of 
ten or twelve, describing the usual life of an 
American family, in which a girl of high 
spirit is perpetually getting into the small 
troubles of childhood. The life described 
is simple, and a plentiful atmosphere ot 
various morals suffuses the pages.  Illus- 
trated. 220 pp. 16mo. 


My Summer on the Farm. By Mary A. 
Swift. A little book telling in simple, do- 
mestic fashion, with photographs printed in 
bistre, of a summer on an American farm, 
written by a growing girl and full of naive, 
personal touches. 30 pp. 16mo. 


Rescue of the Princess Sylvia, The. By 
Alice Chadwick. A fairy tale with illus- 
trations, silhouette and in outline, which 
ends happily and has the usual machinery 
of this fiction. 30 pp. 18mo. 


Rover Boys on Land and Sea, The. By 
Arthur M. Winfield. The “Rover Boys,” 
who have been at school, on the ocean, in 
the jungle, out West, cn the Great Lakes, 
and in the mountains, are set afloat this time 
on the Pacific, and have various Crusoean 
adventures of the sort such as always hap- 
pen in boys’ juveniles of this character, in 
which this follows the usual line.  Illus- 
trated. 266 pp. I2mo. 


Village Champion, The. By W. O. Stod- 
dard. A boy who has been stolen and 
taught to do various acts in a circus or 
wandering troop of acrobats, runs away 
and starts a new life, which leads him 
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through various adventures which end in 
his finding his own. The book is full of 
most improbable events, and its entire in- 
fluence is not likely to be healthy, leading 
boys to imagine that the accidents of life 
are more important than its duties. Illus- 
trated. 304 pp. I2mo. 


Where the Christmas Tree Grows. By 
The family of a suc- 
cessful artist living in New York spend 
Christmas at the old homestead, a running 
account of which, illustrated by photo- 
graphs taken by Eleanor Withey Willard, 
make up a pamphlet Christmas reminder. 
Illustrated. 41 pp. I2mo. 
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Calendar of Omar Khayyam, The. 
There is a page here and a colored picture, 
Persian in atmosphere, for each month in 
the year with a calendar and a quatrain 
from Fitzgerald’s translation of Omar. The 
book has a style of its own, and Miss Mc- 
Manus puts the appropriate spirit into the 
drawings. The colors are green and red 
on a buff ground and the cover carries out 
i scheme in both decoration and coloring. 

vo. 


Months and Moods. Versified and di- 
versified by Edward Curtis. A book that 
contains calendars of every month in the 
years I90I to 1915, inclusive. The author 
has supplemented the more useful calendars 
of every month‘and season with appropriate 
verses, some of them even with music. The 
book is most conveniently arranged with 
calendars for a given month in all of the 
fifteen years, grouped together on one page. 
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Vicar of Wakefield, The. By Oliver 
Goldsmith. Mr. Grego explains the merits 
of the artist in a rather verbose introduc- 
tion. The illustrations are likely to be pop- 
ular ; indeed, we find that the ordinary per- 
son is much taken with their sweet and soft 
sentiment, their delicacy of hue. There is 
nothing great about them, nothing com- 
bative or disturbing. They outdo Stothard 
in their prettiness, but we cannot take them 
as representing “the true spirit” of Gold- 
smith. 260 pp. 8vo.—London Athenaeum. 
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At the Rise of the Curtain. By Francis 
Howard Williams. 148 pp. 1I2mo. 
See review, page 7II. 


John Ford. Havelock Ellis furnishes 
a brief introduction. There is an account of 


the Bankside and other theatres, and a briet © 


chronological summary of Ford’s life. Of 
his plays “The Lover’s Melancholy,” “’Tis 
Pity She’s a Whore,” “The Broken Heart,” 
“Love’s Sacrifice’ and “Perkin Warbeck” 
are the plays selected for reproduction. 
Mermaid Series. 471 pp. I2mo. 


Shakespeare’s Tragedy of King Lear. 
Edited, with notes, by William J. Rolfe, 
Litt. D. This is an additional volume in 
the new Rolfe edition, of which the pre- 
ceding one was “The Merchant of Venice.” 
The differences between Professor Rolfe’s 
earlier edition of the Shakespeare plays and 
the present one are not material save in 
the matter of abridgment and condensa- 
tion. There is less technical matter in the 
new volumes, a briefer introduction and 
the omission of most critical comment. The 
binding of the new edition is scarcely so at- 
tractive as the well known pebbled terra- 
cotta, but it is eminently serviceable, adapted 
particularly to schoolroom and class use. 
Illustrated. 304 pp. 32mo. 


Story and Libretto of Parsifal, The. 
By Richard Wagner. The prevailing inter- 
est in the American production of ‘“Parsi- 
fal” under the direction of Herr Heinrich 
Conried, should create everywhere a desire 
to possess a libretto of the famous opera 
even if opportunity to attend a performance 
be denied. The present official libretto 1s 
conveniently arranged and contains a lucid 
explanatory introduction, together with 
portraits of Mr. Conried and of various 
principal singers in the production. The 
idea conveyed of the opera is altogether 
a clear one. 47 pp. 16mo. Paper. 


Thomas Heywood. Edited by A. Wil- 
son Verity. With an introduction by J. 
Addington Symonds. Five plays by Hey- 
wood—“A Woman Killed with Kindness,” 
“The Fair Maid of the West,” “The Eng- 
lish Traveler,” “A Wise Woman of Hogs- 
don” and “The Rape of Lucrece’”—are re- 
printed here from Pearson’s edition, 1874, 
following his text with the exception of the 
second, which follows Collier. A preface by 
John Addington Symonds, full of kindly 
appreciation, opens this narrow paged, well- 
printed volume, whose thin paper very con- 
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siderably reduces its size. A reproduction 
of Kirkman’s picture of the “Red Bull” 
playhouse in London, opens the work. 
427 pp. 18mo. 
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Elementary Guide to Literary Criti- 
cism. By F. V. Ns Painter, A. M. 195 pp. 


Indexed. 16mo. 


Woman’s Unfitness for Higher Co-edu- 
cation. By Ely Van De Walker, M. D. Co- 
education in colleges organized on the basis 
of a single sex, and that sex man, must be 
abandoned. Woman has given it many 
years of trial, and she ought to have been 
convinced ere this that it was a flat failure.” 
This thesis is defended by the author, who 
is Commissioner of Schools in Syracuse, 
N. Y. A large part of the facts which he 
marshals with reference to the success or 
failure of co-education are from Syracuse 
University. Articles by President Butler 
and President Jordan are discussed, and the 
general argument is advanced that an edu- 
cation fitted tor mén is not fitted for the 
education of women. That the movement 
toward co-education exists only in the West 
where colleges are of a low standard, and 
that grave sexual evils are liable to grow 
wherever women are educated with men 
during the college years. 225 pp. I2mo. 
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Eighteenth Century Essays on Shakes- 
peare. Edited by D. Nichol Smith, M. A. 
Professor D. Nichol Smith tries tg prove 
that the Nineteenth Century critics were not 
the first to appreciate Shakespeare. In 
order to do this he has collected in a vol- 
ume a number of Eighteenth Century es- 
says on Shakespeare, among them articles, 
prefaces, etc., by Pope, Theobald, Warbur- 
ton, Johnson, Farmer, Morgann, etc. To 
these reprints he prefixes a copious intro- 
duction, making in all a most valuable and 
interesting book. 358 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Essays and Addresses. 1900-1903. By 
the Right Hon. Lord Avebury. 2096 pp. 
8vo. 


See review, page 720. 


Plays, Acting and Music. By Arthur 
Symons. Illustrated. 196 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 713. 
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Roadmender, The. By Michael Fair- 
less. The illustrations in this volume, by 
Mr. Will G. Mein, are an intrepid return to 
the white line in engraving. The essays by 
a roadmender gives the passing life of the 
highway, of the garden, and of some phases 
of the city, with the perpetual one of elusive 
references and personal experience which 
marks the introspective nature easy. 158 pp. 
I2mo. a 


Tradition Versus Truth. By John S. 
Hawley. This volume of essays continues 
the argument urged in the author’s “Fear- 
less Bible Reading.” ‘That work attacked 
much which in the Bible is the misleading 
remnant of a savage age. Essays on Con- 
fucius, Buddha, Marcus Aurelius and Epic- 
tetus close the volume. Earlier, it urges 
that a world religion is needed based ex- 
clusively on morality, with a frank admis- 
sion of the existence of the supernatural, 
but without any attempt to give it a dog- 
matic explanation. With portrait. 242 pp. 
I2mo. 
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By the King’s Command. By Reginald 
Drew. This is a thoroughly interesting tale 
of the days of Henry VIII and his courting 
of Anne Boleyn. Cardinal Wolsey is a 
prominent figure, as is Queen Catherine and 
Suffolk, while Thomas Wyatt, the poet, tells 
the story of Sir Thomas More and Sur- 
rey are introduced. By a skilful device 
Jane Seymour is made to appear in the very 
last scene, and a foreshadowing of a repeti- 
tion of Catherine’s fall is apparent. The 
period is a well chosen one for a romance 
and the interesting power endures from 
beginning to end. With frontispiece. 328 
pp. I2mo. 


Deliverance, The. By Ellen Glasgow, 
author of “The Voice of the People,” etc. 
Illustrated. 1I2mo. 


See review, page 718. 


Esarhaddon and Other Tales. By Leo 
Tolstoy. Translated by Louise and Alymer 
Maude. As explained in its introduction, 
the three tales included in this littie volume 
have been contributed’ by Tolstoy for the 
benefit of the Jews left destitute by the re- 
cent massacres at Kishinef and Gomel,” in 
Russia. The present book is the authorized 
English translation and American edition, 
all the profits of which go to the Kishinef 
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Fund. The three contributions, while dif- 
fering in literary form, enforce powerfully 
the same tenets. of. Tolstoy’s philosophy— 
non-resistance of evil, and the unity and 
sacredness of all life. 64 pp. 32mo. 


K. K. K., The. By C. W. Tyler. A 
novel written with the purpose of showing 
both the grave danger of mob law and the 
grave abuses of dilatory courts. Its scene 
is laid in central Tennessee on the Cum- 
berland plateau. It is closely studied from 
real life, but presented without much ex- 
perience in fiction. With frontispiece. Sec- 
ond edition. 359 pp. - I2mo. 


By Henry Har- 
317 pp. I2mo. 


My Friend Prospero. 
land. With frontispiece. 
See review, page 712. 


Old Heidelberg. By Wilhelm Meyer- 
Forster. Translated by Max Chapelle. A 
German novel of the more recent domestic 
school, narrating the experience of a Prince 
who leaves his ancestral castle for the first 
time to enter Heidelberg, where he first 
comes in contact with the larger world, 
breaks a woman’s heart, and flaws his own 
character. 173 pp. 16mo. 


Singoalla. Written in Swedish by 
Viktor Rydberg and now translated into 
English by Axel Josephsson. Illustrated. 
210 pp. I2mo. : 

See review, page 719. 


Sketches in Ebony and Gold. By Mary 
Cochran-Thurman. These studies of South- 
ern life, negro and mountain, are cast in 
dialect and are rather sketches than stories. 
With frontispiece. 148 pp. I2mo. 


Sword of Garibaldi, The. By Felicia 
Buttz Clark. Illustrated. 274 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 719. 


Tamarack Farm. By George Scott. & 
semi-biographical story in which the atmos- 
phere of the country and of the camp have 
been placed before the reader in most nat- 
ural language. It is a simple story, quaintly 
and humorously told, and one that can be 
read and re-read by any one who loves 
nature and naturalness. Illustrated. 236 
pp. I2mo. 


Twentieth Century Fables. By Lamar 
S. Payne. Fables on current matters, news- 
paper life, the theater, foreign marriages and 
social life. Writteri in slang, they are a 
weak imitation of more original work. Il- 
lustrated. 64 pp. 16mo. 
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Cambridge Modern History, The. Plan- 
ned by the late Lord Acton. Vol. II. The 
Reformation. 857 pp. 8vo. 


Historical Studies. By John Richard 
Green. The Eversley Series. 365 pp. 12mo. 


History of the United States for Sec- 
ondary School, A. By J. N. Larned. A 
work on American history which endeavors 
to follow the recommendation of the “Com- 
mittee on Seven” appointed by the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, on the teaching 
of history in the secondary schools, In this 
work the sequence and relation of events 
is told rather than their mere occurrence. 
The discovery of America and early ex- 
ploration are cut down to a few opening 
pages, some 34 only. From this point on, 
the social development of the country is 
studied rather than its “drum and trum- 
pet” history. The book opens with a long 
list of works referred to. It has a number 
of outline maps grouped at its beginning. 
Maps figure frequently through its pages. 
The narrative is condensed to the last de- 
gree, and much collateral reading would be 
necessary in order to make it more than 
laborious memorizing. 623 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


Keystone of Empire, A. Francis Joseph 
of Austria. By the author of “The Mar- 
tyrdom of an Empress.” Illustrated. 322 
pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 717. 


London in the Time of the Stuarts. By 
Sir Walter Besant. Illustrated. S8vo. 


See review, page 721. 


Penn’s Greene Country Towne. By Rev. 
S. F. Hotchkin. An account of William 
Penn cast into the forms of historical an- 
nals rather than romance, the known facts 
being filled out with a little connective tis- 
sue intended to make plain the life and 
character of the subject. The book gives 
a running account of the origin of Phila- 
delphia in a form more easily read than 
exists in most history. Illustrated. 216 
pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 

Russian Advance, The. By Albert T. 
Beveridge. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 715. 


Soldiers True. By John Richard Boyle, 
D. D. 368 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
See review, page 716. 
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Stray Studies. Second Series. By John 
Richard Green. 276 pp. 12mo. 


War Sketches in Color. 
E. St. Leger. Illustrated. 
See review, page 723. 
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Home Mechanics for Amateurs. By 
George M. Hopkins. Articles which ap- 
peared in the Scientific American, by George 
M. Hopkins and are published after his 
death. They consist of chapters on the 
simpler tools and machinery There is an 
opening account of woodworking with the 
lathe and the jack-knife. Household orna- 
ments are described and brass punching 
has its place. The drawings for making 
engines, telescope and microscope are in- 
cluded. Electric motors, dynamo and a tele- 
graph are other instruments whose making 
by the amateur from simple materials with 
the tools ordinarily accessible is described. 
Scientific American Series. 370 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. 
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Character: A Moral Text-Book. This 
book is a systematic grouping of the accu- 
mulated teachings of all times, assembled 
from many sources in many lands, and for- 
mulating those precepts which experience 
has rightly designated as the wisdom of the 
ages—a mirror wherein one may compare 
his own character with what the wisdom 
of the world declares is a perfect man. A 
complete standard of morals for both the 
young and the old 410 pp. 1I2mo. 


Driving. By Francis M. Ware. “The 
following chapters attempt to cover the mat- 
ter at issue in an untechnical and intelligible 
manner, and are written especially for the 
novice. * * * Nothing arbitrary is in- 
tended, and nothing more than advice at- 
tempted,” says Mr. Ware in his preface, 
and on this broad plan the book is written. 
Not more than a quarter of the text is de- 
voted to the subject of driving, pure and 
simple; but within these fifty or so pages 
there is advice which should be of inesti- 
mable value to the driver who is amenable 
to teaching. Illustrated. Quarto—N. Y. 
Post. 
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How to Make a Flower Garden. A 
series of articles upon the flower garden 
which appeared in Country Life. The 
first two chapters, by Professor L. H. Bailey, 
of Cornell, open the subject. There suc- 
ceed a number of articles by Professor 
Bailey, Mr. W. C. Eagan on trees and vines, 
William Tricker on aquatic plants, M. J. 
Kains on the sale of flowers, and a number 
of other contributors. These articles, which 
appeared at various intervals in Country 
Life, are arranged here so as to make a 
continuous treatise, profusely illustrated 
with half-tone reproductions of photographs, 
large and small. The work is written from a 
wide range of American experience. It 
deals in general with small incomes, and is 
what is ordinarily called “practical.” 370 
pp. Indexed. Quarto. 


How to Make the Honeymoon Last 
Through Life. By Alexander L. Wade. 
A discussion of the mutual behavior which 
will continue happiness in married life. 
Early marriages are urged, the obedience of 
the wife, and the mutual division of duties, 
which shall leave the wife in complete con- 
trol of her department of household man- 
agement. It is the author’s opinion that in 
order to make the honeymoon last through 
life, the couple should be well-born, well- 
raised and well-managed. 80 pp. 16mo. 


Pernicious Pork. By William T. Hal- 
lett. An attack on the use of pork, com- 
bining the assertion and argument, which 
takes the ground “that the great corrup- 
tion of the country in the way of morals, 
genera! lawlessness, intemperance and spir- 
itual degeneracy is due in a great degree, 
directly or indirectly, to the eating of this 
polluting substance.” The scriptural law 
in regard to eating pork is reviewed. A 
number of fearful and notable cases of dis- 
ease following its use are marshaled. Lep- 
rosy is attributable to it, an appeal is made 
for the substitution of horse meat. Trachina 
and tapeworm are both attributed to the 
pig. The organization of a society is urged 
for the purpose of driving the American pig 
from the table of the world. 164 pp. 12mo. 


Tocsin: Our Children in Peril, The. By 
Elizabeth §. Worthington. A serious at- 
tack upon the entire public school system 
which is so arranged as to break down chil- 
dren in the high schools, leave them with- 
out protection from serious immoralities and 
without religious training. The indictment 
is written with great earnestness, from a 
special personal reference; but without gen- 
eral knowledge. 102 pp. I2mo. 


Typo-Culturists. By Mary Eupha Craw- 
ford. A discussion of the best way to se- 


cure perfect rest, which is to begin by a 
vegetable diet, the elimination of sugar, 
mastication thirty times on each mouthful, 
no tobacco, no alcohol and no cooked food, 
nuts and fruit being the only articles of 
food permitted, and these are to be eaten 
in a state of mental poise, free from all 
perturbation. 43 pp. I2mo. 


What Shall We Eat? By Alfred An- 
drews. To many people there is no question 
of greater importance than the one asked 
in the title of this book, and no more satis- 
factory effort to answer it has been made 
than is to be found between the covers of 
this practical volume. It opens with a con- 
sideration of the purposes for which we 
eat, and how food material is converted to 
our needs, and is used in sustaining life. 
Comparative tables of raw and cooked foods 
are given, and the extent to which adultera- 
tion is found in canned and other foods is 
shown. The chapter on the Comparative 
Values of Breads will be found of interest 
and importance, from which it will be seen 
the most nutritious bread is not made from 
highest grades of flour. ‘The foods for 
various conditions are indicated, as, What 
is the best for the growing child, the labor- 
ing man, the sedentary worker and the aged. 
116 pp. Indexed. 18mo. 


Yankee Jumbles. By F. T. Ives. Short 
newspaper articles on various phases of New 
England life in the first half of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Much useful information 
has been gathered on the industries, habits 
and the customs of the day. Folk verse 
closes the volume. Written with much sim- 
plicity, it has an unusually large number of 
interesting facts already forgotten, and just 
at present perishing without record. 390 
pp. I2mo. 
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New Songs for Male Quartets. Compiled 
and arranged by Walter Howe Jones. The 
preface says: “In making this collection of 
‘New Songs for Male Quartets,’ the desire 
and aim have been to furnish the numerous 
male quartets throughout the country with a 
work in which every number would prove 
of practical as well as of artistic value. 
Much available material has not been in- 
cluded, for the reason that it might not ap- 
peal to quartets generally. A long experi- 
ence has been brought to bear in deciding 
what should go into the book, and it is 
hoped the result will receive the approval ot 
those whose wants it is designed to meet. 
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While a few of the songs may prove of 
more than ordinary difficulty, it is believed 
that every quartet will be able to sing 
enough of them to make the work profit- 
able, and that many quartets will find every 
number useful and enjoyable; and although 
all the songs have been selected with special 
reference to their suitability for four voices, 
there are many of them which can also be 
used with good effect by male choruses. 
The songs are, with very few exceptions, 
entirely new, and are published here for the 
first time; while ‘those that have already ap- 
peared in print are not generally known, and 
are therefore new.” James Hamilton Howe, 
Walter Howe Jones and Roys Bridgman 
are the chief contributors. 57 pp. 1I2mo. 
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Color Key to North American Birds. 
By Frank M. Chapman. This book is de- 
void of technicalities, but: accurate and au- 
thoritative in nomenclature, and presents 
the simplest, most effective method yet de- 
vised for naming the birds “without a gun.” 
The birds are first grouped by their most 
obvious relationships—that is, all the gulls, 
ducks and hawks are each placed in a 
separate section, and all the small perching 
birds are arranged in a similar manner. 
The birds are then classified by their most 
prominent color markings under such heads 
as “Birds with Red” in their plumage, or 
yellow, or blue, as the case may be, or black 
and white birds, brown birds, etc., and on 
the outer margin of each page, opposite a 
description of the bird’s characteristic fea- 
tures, a colored figure of each species is 
given. To the descriptions of plumage are 
added a statement of the bird’s range, tell- 
ing where and when it may be found, and 
also a description of its notes; the latter 
being often of much assistance in identify- 
ing a bird. Illustrated. 312. pp. Indexed. 
Quarto. 
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Absurd Ditties. By G. E. Farrow. 
These ballads, which recall memories of the 
“Bab” Ballads and Gilbert, appeared in Eng- 
land, have English illustrations, and are 
marked by English humor. Most of them 


are in that variety of the costermonger or 
Irish dialect which the writing Englishman. 
uses. 224 pp. I2mo. 


Past and Present. By Hamilton Aide. 


81 pp. 16mo. 
See review, page 712. 


Poems. By Cicely M. Whitaker. 59 pp. 


16mo. 
See review, page 710. 


Singing Leaves, The. By Josephine 
Preston Peabody. “In form,” says the New 
Orleans Picayune, “the verses are simple, 
plain little metres, very correct and musi- 
cal. The sentiment is refined and pure, in 
places full of the sadness of life, in others 
full of its mysteries and questionings, with 
here and there gleams of its deeper rest and 
gladness.” 124 pp. 18mo. 


Songs of Southern Scenes. By Louis 


M. Elshemus. 154 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 719. 


Tennyson’s In Memoriam. With analy- 
sis and notes by Charles Mansford, B. A. 
“In Memoriam,” now no longer copyright, 
even in England, is presented here, divided 
into “songs,” with brief prose introduc- 
tions, given a title and provided with an 
introduction, a table of contents, an index 
to the first lines of leading passages, and 
profuse notes which are intended to make 
this labyrinth of verse more comprehen- 
sible. 228 pp. 32mo. cs 

Testimony of the Suns and Other 
Poems. By George Sterling. 142 pp. 
I2mo. 


See review, page 720. 
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International Exchange. By Anthony W. 
Margraff. <A. study of international ex- 
change by a Chicago bank officer, devoted 
altogether to its technical and not to its 
economic side. Forms of bills of exchange, 
the routine through which they pass, the 
calculations necessary in discovering 
whether an operation in exchange will or 
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will not be profitable, fill the entire work, 
which is midway between a cambist and a 
study in the political economy of interna- 
tional exchange. 298 pp. 8vo. 


Nature and Necessity of Interest, The. 
By G. Cassel, D. Phil. This able expo- 
sition of the function. of interest is pre- 
ceded by an historical sketch which sum- 
marizes the ideas held on this subject from 
very early times. 191 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 
—London Academy and Literature. 


New Cambridge Curriculum in Eco- 


nomics, The. By Alfred Marshall, 34 pp. 
16mo. 
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Almanack for the Year of Our Lord 
1904, An. By Joseph Whitaker, F. S. A. 
The Whitaker Almanack, an indispensable 
work of reference, devotes a considerable 
space of the volume for 1904 to the Eng- 
lish fiscal question. There is also added to 
what Whitaker has held for many years, a 
brief political history of the world, giving 
a handy compendium of the “parties, poli- 
tics and passions” in each country. A short 
epitome is given of English local govern- 
ment and the law on Scottish marriages. 
The “Motor-car Act” or recent legislation 
on automobiles is printed. Lists of banks 
and insurance offices have been cut down. 
The very wide range of material which 
Whitaker’s has always contained, is in- 
cluded. There is no one manual which gives 
fuller information in regard to English life. 
I2mo. 


American Almanac, Year-Book, Cyclo- 
paedia and Atlas, The. 1904. 917 pp. 8vo. 
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Atonement and the Modern Mind, The. 
By James Denny, D. D. The Atonement, it 
is asserted in the opening of this volume, is 
the one thing which separates Christianity 
from other religion, and gives it its peculiar 
and exclusive character. The orthodox view 
of Christ as an expiatory sacrifice is as- 
serted,- and the conclusion of the author, 
after meeting the various objections of the 
modern world, is thus expressed,—‘Christ 
knew no sin and we could make no atone- 
ment. It is the goal of our life to be found 
in him. But I cannot understand the man 
who thinks it more profound to identify 


himself with, Christ and share in the work 
of redeeming the world than to abandon 
himself to Christ and share in the world’s 
experience of being redeemed. And I am 
very sure that in the New Testament, the 
last is first and fundamental.” 158 pp. 12mo. 
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Book of American Prose Humor, A. 
Artemus Ward (Charles Farrar Browne), 
Josh Billings (Henry W. Shaw), Mark 
Twain (Samuel L. Clemens), Bill Nye 
(Edgar Wilson Nye), Josiah Allen’s Wife 
(Marietta Holley), E. W. Townsend, John 
Kendrick Bangs, Henry M. Blossom, Jr., 
George Ade, Mr. Dooley (P. F. Dunne), 
Hayden Caruth, George V. Hobart, Billie 
Baxter (W. J. Kountz, Jr.) are the authors 
selected for this collection of “American 
Prose Humor.” 248 pp. 16mo. 


Book of American Humorous Verse, A. 
John Godfrey Saxe, Clement Clarke Moore, 
George Pope Morris, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Charles Fennell Hoffman, R. M. 
Emerson and Phoebe Cary, are the only 
poets of an earlier generation who are 
quoted in this collection. The rest are 
almost, without exception, poets either now 
alive or who have written during the last 
ten years. The poems are nearly all short. 
Humor is given a wide range, sentiment 
playing its part in this collection. “Casey at 
the Bat” and “Casey’s Table d’Hote,” one 
by Ernest Lawrence Thayer and the other 
by Eugene Field, open and close the col- 
lection. Between is most of the verse of a 
humorous, sentimental character which has 
attracted notice and attention during the 
past decade. The two volumes are attrac- 
tively printed. They are bound in olive 
cloth, and have an agreeable look. 251 pp. 
16mo. 
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Oxford. Painted by John Fulleylove, 
R. I. Described by Edward Thomas. 8vo. 


See review, page 714. 


Two Argonauts in Spain. By Jerome 
Hart. Last published in the San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut, giving the Western Ameri- 
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can view of the surface life of Spain. There 
is some shrewd observation of the current 
and moving scene, but little or no knowl- 
edge. Illustrated. 256 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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Anonimo, The. Translated by Paolo 
Mussi. Edited by G. C. Williamson. Il- 
lustrated. 142 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


French and English Furniture. By 
Esther Singleton. Miss Esther Singleton, 
known for much work on “The Furniture of 
Our Forefathers,” which appeared in 1901, 
and was republished last year, has compiled 
in this large octavo volume, illustrated with 
outline and stiple drawings of representa- 
tive examples, a sketch of the furniture 
belonging to each period since the Renais- 
sance, Louis XIII, the Jacoban period, 
Louis XIV, Queen Anne, the early Georgian, 
Louis XV, Chippendale and Louis XVI. 
There are chapters also on Adam, Hep- 
pelwhite and Sheraton, with a _ closing 
chapter on the Empire period. The object, 
which Miss Singleton avows in her preface, 
is to provide any one furnishing a room 
with examples which will enable them to 
keep all furniture of a given date. Instead 
of seeking exclusively for antique examples, 
she advises the reproduction of objects from 
the best period. Each chapter follows a 
somewhat similar course, describing the his- 
torical conditions of a period summarizing 
its general decoration, and giving instances 
of each class of furniture. Inventories of 
rooms are also given in order to indicate the 
furniture which was assembled in a single 
apartment during the period in question. 
An index is provided, and the illustrations, 
while not numerous, are characteristic. 304 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


History and Description of the Old 
French Faience. By M. L. Solon. With 
a preface by W. Burton. Mr. M. L. Solon 
has given, with discriminating conciseness, 
a history of French Faience from its crea- 
tion to gradual decay and comparatively 
recent revival. Condensation is not only 
necessary, but welcome, in covering such a 
long period of active production with the 
fluctuating success and failure of innumer- 
able potteries scattered over the districts 
where proper material could be obtained or 
worked to advantage. In the nine sections 
of the book Mr. Solon has given an account 
of the establishment and characteristic pro- 
ductions of individual potters and potter- 
ies in over fifty regions of France—a con- 
siderable task when one reflects that each 
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district had at some period from one to a 
dozen factories or potteries, producing ware 
of various degrees of excellence and with 
various appeals to the affection of collec- 
tors. His work will thus be valuable to 
those who are interested in faience, and who 
have not access to the many histories, rec- 
ords and monographs which have furnished 
the materials for the present compilation. 
Its usefulness is enhanced’ by a carefully 
sifted collection of dates, names of pot- 
ters, decorators and manufacturers, potters’ 
marks, and a glossary—all from the hand 
of Mr. William Burton. 192 pp. Indexed. 
8vo.—N. Y. Post. 


Indian Basket Weaving by the Navajo 
School of Indian Basketry. This work on 
Indian basket weaving is published by the 
Navajo School of Indian Basketry. It gives 
instructions for the making and shaping of 
various baskets, with illustrations and draw- 
ings of the various weaves. The prepara- 
tion needed by the fan palm, receipts for 
dyeing raphia and other details are included 
in a book which is prepared from the stand- 
point of the handicraft for the amateur. 


103 pp. I2mo. 


Modelling. By Ed. Lanteri. With a 
preface by Sir W. B. Richmond, K. C. B. 
A work by the Italian Professor of Sculp- 
ture in the Royal College of Art, London, 
which takes up the entire subject of model- 
ing from the Italian and English rather than 
from the French standpoint. The whole 
subject is treated conventionally. The figure 
is mapped out into planes and masses. For- 
mulae are given for drapery, and composi- 
tion is treated as a matter which can be 
reduced to definite rule. Illustrated. Vol. 


II. 159 pp. Quarto. 


Pompeii. By Richard Englemann. 
Translated by Talfourd Ely. A study of 
Pompeii written originally for German 
travelers, profusely illustrated, with a much 
fuller description than the ordinary guide- 
book, intended as its companion or for read- 
ing after a visit. There is a careful index 
but no plan. II2 pp. I2mo. 


Velasquez. Considering the cheapness 
of this volume before us, we feel we have 
no right to cavil if there are one or two 
slips in the introductory note, or if the 
selection and arrangement of the series 
might have been improved. Surely a chron- 
ological series caetris paribus is the ideal 
form for such a book. The reproductions 
themselves are printed from photographic 
process blocks, and though they have the 
defects incidental to that method of illus- 
tration, they really give a very fair idea of 
the original paintings. Newnes’ Art Lib- 
rary. 8vo—London Athenacum. 
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NEW BOOKS of the 


MONTH 
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Absurd Ditties. 
by mail, $1.23. 


By G. E. Farrow. $1.10; 


Almanack for the Year of Our Lord, 1904. 
By Joseph Whitaker. $1.25; by mail, 
$1.49. Paper, 50 cents; by mail, 60 cents. 


American Almanac, Year Book, Cyclopzdia 
and Atlas, 1904. 50 cents; by mail, 71 
cents. 


Anonimo, The. Translated by Paolo Mussi. 
Edited by G. C. Williamson. $2.25; by 
mail, $2.37. 


Arthur Sullivan. By H. Saxe Wyndham. 
38 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


Atonement and the Modern Mind, The. By 
James Denney, D. D. $1.00, postpaid. 


Beethoven. By J. S. Shedlock. 38 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

Boys’ Second Book of Inventions. By Ray 

Stannard Baker. $1.60, postpaid. 


Color Key to North American Birds. By 
Frank M. Chapman. $2.50; by mail, $2.60. 

Deliverance, The. By Ellen Glasgow. $1.08, 

postpaid. 

By Francis M. Ware. 


Driving. $10.00, 


postpaid. 


Essays and Addresses. By the Right Hon. 
Lord Avebury. $2.25; by mail, $2.38. 


French and English Furniture. By Esther 
Singleton. $6.00, postpaid. 


George Fox. Edited by Rufus M. Jones, 
M. A. Two vols. $4.00; by mail, $4.27. 


Gounod. By Henry Tolhurst. 38 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 


Grown Baby Book, The. By F. Strange 
Kolle. 75 cents; by mail, 81 cents. 


Richard 


Historical Studies. By John 
$1.10; by 


Green. The Eversley Series. 
mail, $1.19. 


History and Description of the Old French 
Faience. By M. L. Solon. $10.00; by 
mail, $10.22. 


History of the United States for Secondary 
Schools, A. By J. N. Larned. $1.40; by 
mail, $1.57. 


Home Mechanics for Amateurs. By George 
M. Hopkins, $1.20; by mail, $1.39. 


How to Make the Honeymoon Last Through 
Life. By Alexander L. Wade. 50 cents; 
by mail, 56 cents. 


Edited with an introduction 


John Ford. 
Mermaid 


and notes by Havelock Ellis. 

Series. $1.00; by mail, $1.07. 
K. K. K., The. By C. W. Tyler. Second 
edition. $1.08, postpaid. 


Life of Most Reverend Patrick John Ryan, 
D. D. By the Rev. J. L. J. Kirlin. $3.00; 
by mail, $3.22. 


London in the Time of the Stuarts. By 
Sir Walter Besant. $9.45. 


Memorials of Mary Wilder White. By 
Elizabeth Amelia Dwight. $2.50; by mail, 
$2.70. 


Memoirs of Rufus Putnam, The. Compiled 
and annotated by Miss Rowena Buell. 
$4.00, postpaid. 


Modelling. By Ed. Lanteri. Vol. II. $5.40; 
by mail, $5.64. 

Moon, The. By Prof. Wm. H. Pickering. 

$10.00. 


Mozart. By Ebenezer Prout, B. A. 38 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

My Friend Prospero. By Henry Harland. 

$1.08, postpaid. 


OHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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Nature and Necessity of Interest, The. By Singing Leaves, The. By Josephine Pres- 
G. Cassel, D. Phil. $1.70; by mail, $1.84. ton Peabody. $1.00, postpaid. 


New Cambridge Curriculum in Economics, Soldiers True. By John Richard Boyle, 
The. By Alfred Marshall. 50 cents; D. D. $2.50; by mail, $2.73. 
by mail, 55 cents. 


















e : Stray Studies. Second series. By John 
Old Heidelberg. By Wilhelm Meyer-Fors- Richard Green. $1.10; by mail, > 
ter. 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. ~ 








Tamarack Farm. By George Scott. 90 











Oxford. Painted by John Fulleylove. De- cents ; by mail, $1.00. 
scribed by Edward Thomas. $6.00, post- 
paid. Thomas Heywood. Edited by A. Wilson 
Verity. The Mermaid Series. 90 cents; 
Past and Present. By Hamilton Aide. by mail, 97 cents. age 3 . 





$1.10; by mail, $1.17. 





Two Argonauts in Spain. By Jerome Hart. 








| Private Lives of William II and His Con- 2.00; by mail, $2.18. 
sort. By Henry W. Fischer. Two vols. : 
$7.00; by mail, $7.32. Velasquez. Newnes’ Art Library. 90 cents; 






by mail, $1.03. 





Records and Reminiscences. By Lord Ron- 
ald Sutherland Gower. $4.00; by mail, Vicar of Wakefield, The. By Oliver Gold- 
$4.19. smith. $2.60; by mail, $2.77. 






Roadmender, The. By Michael Fairless. War Sketches in Color. By Captain S. E. 
$1.35; by mail, $1.46. St. Leger. $6.30, postpaid. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphiaand New York 


THE ee PASENT POMPADOUR 


LATEST AND MOST 
POPULAR FASHION 


In Ordinary 
Colors $3.00 


Grey, Drab and 
Blonde from 


$5.00 up 


Ulustrated Catalogue 
Sent Free 


Import fact 
8. C. BECK, "sig, custtarugsire of 
36 N. Eighth Street; Phitadelphia 












. who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies aa of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire 
for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes to match (the old and relia- 
ble line). These goods are presented 
in Superfine and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed 
in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft 
Finish by even the finest foreign pro- 
ductions. Sold by all Stationers, -in 
a variety of tints and surfaces. Manu- 
factured and supplied to the trade 


only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 


Dalton, Mass., U. S. A 

































TO BIBLIOPHILES 


I beg to invite correspondence with col- 
lectors relative to my library of rare books 
and choice bindings, which I desire to make 
sale of atonce. Address 


V. D. DESMOND, Corry, Pa. 


of ZAMou S PERSONS 

AUTOGRAPH Pought and Sold. 
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Books Worth Having 


Some books are designed for entertainment, others for information. 
This series combines both features. The information is not only com- 
plete and reliable, it is compact and readable. These are the latest as 


well as the best books on the subjects of which they treat. 


No one 


wishing to have a fund of general information or who is inspired with 

the spirit of self-improvement can afford to be without them. They 

average 200 pages, are 6x4% inches in size, well printed on good paper, 

handsomely bound in green cloth, with a heavy paper wrapper to match. 
EACH 50 CENTS 


ETIQUETTE. By Agnes H. Morton. Success 
in life 1s often marred ty bad manners. A 
perusal of this work will prevent such 
blunders. It is a book for everybody, for 
the select sets as well as for the less am- 
bitious. The subject is presented in a 
bright and interesting manner and repre- 
sents the latest vogue. 

LETTER WRITING. By Agnes H. Morton. 
Most persons dislike letter writing because 
they fear they cannot say just the right 
thing. This admirable book not only shows 
by numerous examples just what kind of 
letters to write for all occasions, but it 
teaches the reader to become an accom- 
plished original letter writer. 

QUOTATIONS. By Agnes H. Morton. A 
clever compilation of pithy quotations, se- 
lected from a great variety of sources, and 
alphabetically arranged according to the 
sentiment. It contains all the popular quo- 
tations in current use, together with many 
rare bits of prose and verse not usually 
found. 

PROVERBS. By John H. Bechtel. The 
genius, wit, and spirit of a nation are dis- 
covered in its proverbs, and the condensed 


| 
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wisdom of all ages and all nations is em- ' 
bodied in them. This volume contains a | 


representative collection of proverbs, old 
and new, and the indexes, topical and 
alphabetical, enable one to find readily just 
what he requires. 

SLIPS OF SPEECH. By John H. Bechtel. 
Who does not make them? The best of us 
do. Why not avoid them. Any one with 
the desire for self-improvement can. No 
necessity for studyi rules of rhetoric or 
grammar when this k can be had. It 
teaches both without the study of either. 

PRONUNCIATION. By. John H. Bechtel. 
What is more disagreeable than a faulty 
pronunciation? No defect so clearly shows 
a lack of culture. This volume contains 
over 6000 words on which most of us are 
apt to trip. They are here pronounced in 
the clearest and simplest manner and ac- 
cording to the best authority. 

PRACTICAL SYNONYMS. By John H. 
Bechtel. Any one with the least desire to 
add to his vocabulary should have a copy 
of this book. It is designed mainly to meet 
the wants of the busy merchant or lawyer, 
the thoughtful clergyman or teacher, the 
wide-awake schoolboy or girl. 

TOASTS. By William Pittenger. What 
would you not give for the ability to nre- 
spond to them? No need to give much 
when you can learn the art from this little 
book. It will tell you how to do it; not 
only that, but, by example, it will show 
you the way. 

DANCING. By Marguerite Wilson. A com- 
plete instructor, beginning with the first 
positions and leading up to the square and 
round dances. A full list of calls for 
square dances, the etiquette of the dances, 
and 100 figures for the german. Illustrated. 





CONUNDRUMS. By Dean Rivers. Conun- 
drums are intellectual exercises which 
sharpen our wits and lead us to think 
quickly. This book contains an excellent 
collection of over a thousand of the latest, 
brightest, and most up-to-date conun- 
drums, to which are added many Biblical, 
poetical and French conundrums. 

HYPNOTISM. By Edward H. Eldridge, A.M. 
There is no more popular form of enter- 
tainment than hypnotic exhibitions, and 
every one would like to know how to hyp- 
notize. By following the simple and con- 
cise instructions in this complete manual 
any one can, with a little practice, readily 
learn how to exercise this unique and 
strange power. 

PARLOR GAMES. By Helen E. Hollister. 
“What shall we do to amuse ourselves and 
our friends?’ is a question frequently pro- 
pounded. This complete volume most hap- 
pily answers this Ue me question, as it 
contains a splendid collection of all kinds 
of games for amusement, entertainment, 
and instruction. 

NURSING. By 8. Virginia Levis. No house- 
hold is exempt from sickness, and it gen- 
erally appears when no provision has been 
made for it. Not every one can have a 
professional nurse, but no one need be 
without this valuable work. The fullest 
particulars are given for the care of the 
sick, not only in the simple, but also in 
the more serious ailments of life. 

THE DEBATER’S TREASURY. By William 
Pittenger. There is no greater ability than 
the power of skilful debate. Here are di- 
rections for organizing debating societies, 
and suggestions for all who desire to dis- 
cuss questions in public. Also a list of 
over 200 questions for debate, with argu- 
ment, both affirmative and negative. 

PRACTICAL PALMISTRY. By Henry Frith. 
Palmistry is one of the most popular sub- 
jects of the day. More people would be 
interested in it if they properly understood 
it. This volume furnishes full and trust- 
worthy information on the subject, and by 
means of it any one will be able to read 
character fully and accurately. Illustrated. 

LAW, AND HOW TO KEEP OUT OF IT. By 
Paschal H. Coggins, Esq. Most legal diffi- 
culties arise from ignorance of the minor 
points of law. This volume furnishes to 
the busy man and woman information on 
just such points as are likely to arise in 
every-day affairs, and thus forestalls them 
against mental worry and financial loss. 

ELECTRICITY. By George L. Fowler. An 
interesting and thoroughly reliable presen- 
tation of the subject for the amateur or 
skilled electrician. If you wish to install 
an electric door-bell, construct a telephone, 
wire a house, or understand the workings 
of a dynamo, this volume will furnish the 
required information. A practical book of 
inestimable value to every one. 


OUR PRICE, 35 CENTS — BY MAIL, 40 CENTS 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 
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The New Photogravure Work 


i N DI] A Past and Present 
By C. H. FORBES-LINDSAY 

Illustrated with 50 photogravures, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra gilt, 
gilt tops, in cloth box A , : net, $4.00 

Three-quarters crushed morocco, gilt tops : ( ~~ gee 

(By mail, 40c. additional) 

There are many books about India, but for the most part they tell 
the reader too little, or else are technical works, or bulky, ponderous 
volumes. Mr. Forbes-Lindsay’s work, ‘India, Past and Present,” 
within a moderate compass supplies a comprehensive view of one of 
the most ancient and interesting countries in the world, with accurate 
information as to its past and present condition and picturesque glimpses 
of its fascinating history. 

It is written from a personal knowledge acquired during the author’s 
years of residence in the different parts of the Indian Empire, supple- 
mented by a thorough study of the works of the best authorities. There 
is no other popular work covering the same ground, and the reader will 
acquire a general idea of the whole country in its physical characteristics ; 
its diversified and often magnificent scenery ; its remarkable temples 
and palaces and other buildings; its antiquities; the many races by 
which it has been peopled; and its extremely interesting history. 


Che New Companion to 


EV —. “@Dhimlets” 


Sq.16mo,cloth. . . met, .80 
By mail, 88 cents 

Ooze calf, gilt edges met, $1.20 
By Mail, $1.28 


** Brevity is the soul of wit.”’ 


“ Brevities”’ will increase the 
reputation of both author and 
artist; the aphorisms scintillate 
with a wit that, though good- 
natured, is often biting, and the 
drawings are even better than the 


te LifLeE de VAUX MATTHEWMAN artist’s earlier work. 
c= CLARE VICTOR DWIGGINS 


Henry T. Coates G Co.  iittaverpna 
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The Wanamaker 
Young People’s Library 


A series of popular books by the best-known writers of 
Juvenile Literature. Printed from large, clear type on good 
paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with appropriate design on 


cover. 


By Right of Conquest. 

By Sheer: Pluck. 

Captain Bayley’s Heir. 

Cat of Bubastes. 

Colonel Thorndyke’s Se-' 
cret. 

Cornet of Horse. 

Dragon and the Raven. 

Facing Death. 

Final Reckoning. | 

For Name and Fame. 

For the Temple. 

Friends, Though Divided.| 

Golden Canyon. 

In Freedom’s Cause. 

In the Reign of Terror. 

In Times of Peril. 

Jack Archer. 

Lion of the North. 

Lion of St. Mark. 

Lost Heir. 

Maori and Settler. 

One of the 28th. 

Orange and Green. 

Out on the Pampas: 

Rujub the Juggler. 

St. George for England. 

Sturdy and Strong. 

True to the Old Flag. 

Through the Fray. 

Under Drake’s Flag. 

With Wolfe in Canada. 

With Clive in India. 

With Lee in Virginia. 

Young Buglers. 

Young Carthaginian. 

Young Colonists. 

Young Franc-Tireurs. 

Young Midshipman. 


| JAYNE, LIEUT. R. H. 
Cave in the Mountains. 
In the Pecos Country. 
Lost in the Wilderness. 
Through Apache Land. 





ABBOTT, JACOB. 

Rollo in Rome and Naples. 

Rello in Scotland and 
Holland. 

Rollo in Switzerland and 
Paris 

Rollo on the Atlantic and 
in London. 

Rollo on the Rhine and in 
Geneva. 

CAREY, ROSA N. 

Aunt Diana. 

Averil. 

Merle’s Crusade. 

Not Like Other Girls. 

Only the Governess. 

Our Bessie. 

ELLIS, EDWARD S. | 
A Waif of the Mountains. | 
Down the Mississippi. 
From the Throttle to the | 

President’s Chair. 
Land of Wonders. 
Life of Kit Carson. 
Lost in Samoa. 
Lost in the Wilds. 
Red Plume. 
Tad: or, * 

with Him. 
Through Jungle and Wil- 
derness, 
Up on sageies. 

HENT 
p ded Malay Pirates. 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. 
Boy Knight. 


Getting Even” 








Bravest of the Brave. 
By England’s Aid. 
By Pike and Dyke. 


| LANG, ANDREW. 
Blue Fairy Book. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Contin’ Chair. 


Fortune Hunters of the 
Philippines. 
By Louis Charles. 
| Four Little Mischiefs. 
By Rosa Mulholland. 


Alice in Wonderland and 
the Looking 


By Lewis Carroll. 


Bound to Rise. 
By Allen Chapman. 


PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


J2mo. 35 Cents 3& By Mail, 48 Cents 


Green Fairy Book. 
Red og Book. 
ai 


Yellow Fairy Book. 


MEADE, LUCY T. 


Bad Little Hannah. 

Bashful Fifteen. 

Betty: A Schoolgirl. 

Children of Wilton Chase. 

Children’s Pilgrimage. 

Deb and the Duchess. 

Four on an Island. 

Girl in Ten Thousand, A. 

Girls New and Old. 

Girls of St. Wode’s. 

Good L uck. 

Light o’ the Morning. 

Lil Carrington. 

Little Mother to the 
Others. 

Merry Girls. 

Out of Fashion. 

Palace Beautiful. 

Polly, a New Fashioned 
Girl. 

Red Rose and Tiger Lily. 

Ring of Rubies, A. 

Sweet Girl Graduate, A. 

Temptations of Olive 
Latimer. 

Very Naughty Girl. 

Wild Kitty. 

World of Girls, A. 

Young Mutineer, A. 


MOLESWORTH, MRS. 


Cuckoo Clock. 
Grandmother Dear. 
House That Grew. 
Next Door House. 
Us. 


OPTIC, OLIVER. 


All Aboard. 
Boat Club, The. 
Little by Little. 
Now or Never. 
Poor and Proud. 
Try Again. 


y N. Hawthorne. 


| Hat Brothers. 


By Hesba Stretton. 


| Lamplighter. 


By Maria S. Cummins. 


NEW YORK 
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The Columbine Library 


35 Cents per Volume & By Mail, 48 Cents 
MADE ESPECIALLY TO OUR ORDER 
A series of books in 12mv. size, printed from large, clear 
type on soft, laid paper; gilt top, and trimmed edges, with 
silk ribbon marker, bound in dark maroon silk cloth. Effee- 
tive cover design on back and side, making an attractive 
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volume for either book-case or 


BALZAC, HONORE DE. 
Chouans. , 

Pere Goriot. 

CAINE, HALL. 
Bondman, The. 
Deemster, The. 
Shadow of a Crime. 
Son of Hagar. 

DARWIN, CHARLES. 
Descent of Man, The. 
Origin of Species, The. 

DICKENS, CHARLES. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 
Our Mutual Friend. 
Pickwick Papers. 

DOYLE, A. CONAN. 
Beyond the City. 

Micah Clarke. 
White Company, The. 

DUCHESS, THE. 
Marvel. 

Modern Circe. 

DUMAS, ALEXANDRE. 
Joseph Balsamo. 
Memoirs of a Physician. 

ELIOT, GEORGE. 
Mill on the Floss. 
Romola. 

GREY, MAXWELL. 
Silence of Dean Maitland. 
Reproach of Annesley. 


Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
Big Bow Mystery. 

By I. Zangwill. 
Cast Up by the Sea. 


By Sir Samuel W. Baker. 


Cleopatra. 

By H. Rider Haggard. 
Dorothy’s Double. 

By G. A. Henty. 
Earl’s Atonement. 

By B. M. Clay. 
Evolution of Dodd. 

By Wm. H. Smith. 
First Violin. 

By Jessie Fothergill. 


Fremont, Jr., and Risler, Sr. 


By Alphonse Daudet. 


. 
PHILADELPHIA 


table. 


HARDY, THOMAS. 
Desperate Remedies. 
Mayor of Casterbridge. 
The Woodlanders. 

HEIMBURG, W. 

Cloister Wendhusen. 
Elsie. 
Hortense. 

HOPE, ANTHONY. 
Change of Air. 

Man of Mark. 

KIPLING, RUDYARD. 
Barrack Room _ Ballads, 

and Departmental Dit- | 
ties. 
Mine Own People, and In 
Black and White. 
Phantom Rickshaw. 
Plain Tales from the Hills. 
Soldiers Three, etc. 
Under the Deodars, and | 
Story of the Gadsbys. 
| LYALL, EDNA. 
Donovan. 

| We Two. 

LYTTON, BULWER. 

Caxtons. 

Devereux. 

Ernest Maltravers. 

Eugene Aram. 

Kenelm Chillingly. 

Lucretia. 

Paul Clifford. 





Green Mountain Boys. 
By Judge Thompson. 
Grimm’s Household Tales. 

Gulliver’s Travels. 

By Dean Swift. 
House of the Wolf. 

By Stanley Weyman. 
Iron Pirate. 

By Max Pemberton. 
Jane Eyre. 

By Charlotte Bronte. 
L’ Abbe Constantin. 

By Ludovic Halevy. 
Light of Asia. 

By Sir Edwin Arnold. 
Lucile. 

By Owen Meredith. 
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Pilgrims of the Rhine. 
Rienzi. 
Strange Story. 
Zanoni. 
OHNET, GEORGES. 
Doctor Rameau. 
The Ironmaster. 
SCOTT, SIR WALTER. 
Abbot. 
Antiquary. 
Betrothed. 
Bride of Lammermoor. 
Count Robert of Parts. 
Fortunes of Nigel. 
Ivanhoe. 
Monastery. 
Peveril of the Peak. 
Pirate. 
Red Gauntlet. 
Rob Roy. 
St. Ronan’s Well. 
Surgeon’s Daughter. 
Waverley. 
Woodstock. 


|WERNER, E. 


Danira. 
She Fell in Love with Her 
Husband. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Marriage at Sea. 

By W. Clark Russell. . 
Not Wisely, but Too Well. 

By Rhoda Broughton. 
Pagan of the Alleghenies. 

By M. Ellis Ryan. 

Prince of the House of David 

By Rev. J. H. Ingraham. 
Scarlet Leter. 

By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
| Story of an African Farm. 
| By Olive Schreiner. 
Thaddeus of Warsaw. 

By Jane Porter. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 





By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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oO Sais in elcid history stands out.so Sai ee historic -seilinee 
is so-magnetic—as that of Pjul the Apdstle. In the palace at Czsarea this 
story opens, when Paul took the stand which called: out that famqus com- 
4 ment: “ This man might have been set free if he had net appeased unto Caesar,” 
In and out of the great drama of Rome in her throes of change moves Paul, 
quietly wielding his Titanic power, Tn “Tux Crucis” we learn to know him as 
a tender, loving man. We see Nefo arid the rottennéss of his court; we.see the } 
Christians going triumphantly to their dooth; we see Rome burn’and.evil flourish ; 
and we see at last s+ tumbling of the old gods.° And all the time ‘we are follow- 
ing’ the ‘story of a Roman officer’s“love for a Christian maid—a tale that even 
without this wonderful setting would stand: out’as 4dove story of strangely vital 
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